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JLhey  want  Daddy  to  come 
home.  And  Daddy  —  what 
about  him?  Does  he  want  to 
come  home?  We  all  know  the 
answer.  Answer  with  your 
purchase  of  Bonds.  WE 
MUST  NOT  STOP  NOW. 


DADDYH  GONE 

ii- hunting 

l>]i,  hiih\  hunting, 

Dudcly's  gone  u-hunthig, 

To  fi  lch  a  little  ruhhlt  skin 
To  u  rn/)  the  hnhy  bunting  in. 
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LIBERATION 


It  is  our  obligation 
to  back  the  Liberation 
forces  by  investing  in 
War  Bonds  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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RETAIL  COMPETITION 
IN  THE  POSTWAR  ERA 

THK  time  follow iiig  the  etui  of  the  wav 
seems  likely  to  he  a  period  of  sharpest 
tompetitioti  amotio  retailers. 

The  expansion  in  the  industrial  plant  of 
the  nation,  made  netessarv  hv  the  war, 
(onpled  with  the  fact  that  under  the  spin 
of  war  necessitv  ipiicker  and  more  eionomical 
wavs  of  prodmini;  thinf>s  ha\e  been  de\el- 
oped,  promise  a  prodi>>ions  supply  of  consum¬ 
er  <>oods. 

The  j)ressme  of  a  <;reat  volume  of  <;oods 
seeking  outlets  to  consumption  jirohahlv  will 
he  enormous,  d'his  is  likelv  to  lead  manv 
manufacturers  to  encourage  new  retail  out¬ 
lets  and  to  bring  in  manv  new  methods  of 
letailing. 

Kstahlished  retailers  mav  expect  competition 
fr«-m  many  unexpei  ted  (piarters  and  thev  w  ill 
do  well  to  make  whatever  plans  thev  now  can 
to  insure  an  increase  in  efl'u  ienev  in  their  own 
methods,  espeiiallv  in  rebuilding  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  salesmanship  and  of  service. 

One  of  the  fields  of  competiti\e  effort  to 
which  we  mav  confidently  look  is  centered  in 
the  huge  surplus  supplies  of  the  government. 
.\s  we  have  jvointed  out  on  many  oicasions. 
these  government  sujjplies  indude  manv 
more  types  of  merchandise  than  government 
in  any  prev  ious  war  had  purchased  and.  bv 
and  large,  the  tpialitv  of  such  goods  is  miii  h 
higher  than  in  the  case  of  anv  previous  war 
purchases. 

rims,  it  is  fair  to  assume  a  much  more 
fortunate  class  of  consumers  will  be  interested 
in  this  merchandise  than  was  the  case  after 
World  W'ar  I.  That  being  so,  it  should  fol¬ 
low  that  many  retailers  who  might  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  previous  war  have  felt  they 
were  not  interested  in  distril)uting  such  mer¬ 
chandise,  now  should  f)e  keenly  interested. 

We  have  suggested  that  practically  all  stores 
should  plan  now  to  open  special  departments 
in  which  to  feature  some  of  these  g(M)ds.  We 
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have  been  informed  there  are  more  than 
‘Jab, 000  different  kitids  of  merchandise  in  the 
government's  hands.  There  will  be  everything 
from  sheets  to  alarm  clocks,  from  socks  to 
flashlights  and  all  of  the  best. 

If  the  established  retailers  undertake  to 
distribute  these  surplus  goods  there  will,  of 
toiirse.  be  less  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
new  retail  outlets  for  this  purpose.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  wise  for  retailers  to  undertake 
this  job. 

There  will,  however,  be  many  more  retail 
outlets.  We  think  the  new  (il  law  alone  will 
insure  that.  If  vou  remendier,  under  this 
new  law  any  honorably-disi  harged  member  of 
the  armed  forces  will  be  permitted  to  borrow 
up  to  S-1000  from  anv  bank,  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  underwriting  .'lO  pertent  of  the  loan. 
These  loans  will  be  for  tlie  purpose  of  buying 
farms  or  homes  or  starting  in  business. 

Wheti  we  reflect  that  a  maximum  capital 
of  SIOOO  is  not  likely  to  prove  suflicient  to 
start  a  man  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise  atid 
that  mc-st  of  these  men  probably  will  lack  the 
technical  knowledge  which  manufacturing  is 
likelv  to  require,  it  seems  easy  to  predict  that 
the  majority  of  those  eager  to  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  will  drift  to  either  the  service  trades  or 
the  retail  trade. 

We  shall  probably  see  many  new  filling  sta¬ 
tions  and  road  stands  but  we  also  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  GI  retailers  in  other  lines. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  probably  90  or  95  percent  of 
these  new  (il  retailers  probably  will  fail.  The 
worst  competition  any  retailer  ever  has  to  face 
is  the  competition  of  other  retailers  who  are 
on  the  way  out.  so  a  period  in  which  many 
little  C’ongress-inspired  shops  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  failure  is  not  a  happy  one  to  contem¬ 
plate.  It  would  be  better  if  more  of  them 
(oiild  succeed. 

Since  these  service  men  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  Congressional  action  to  start  their 
little  businesses,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that 
Congressional  interest  in  their  welfare  will 
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continue.  Tims,  as  these  men  liiul  tlieinsehes 
lacing  fail  me  we  may  expect  there  will  he  a 
demand  for  legislation  to  enable  them  to  keep 
going.  This  may  take  the  form  of  further 
loans,  but  it  also  will  probably  induce  some 
legislative  attempt  to  place  furtlier  restrictions 
on  other  retailers. 

It  is  rather  natural  for  anyone  in  a  sharply 
tompetitixe  held  who  finds  himself  slipping 
to  believe  that  if  only  one  particular  form  of 
(ompetition  could  be  abated  all  would  be 
well.  \  million  ex-service  men  tailing  lor 
new  legislation  to  protect  them  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  longer  established  and  more  able 
retailers  prol)ably  coidd  have  some  inlluence 
in  Tongress.  If  this  is  so,  then  there  may  be 
many  attempts  by  legislation  to  re-make  re¬ 
tail  methods. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Nothing 
much.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  whidt 
retailers  must  take.  It  is  desirable  that  iti  the 
Ihiited  States  every  man  should  be  free  to 
enter  any  door  wbich  seems  to  him  to  be 
marked  "Opportunity.”  \Ve  do  not  watit  to 
see  freedom  to  etiter  free  etiterprise  in  any 
way  cttrtailed. 

rite  (il  retailers  will  be  meti  and  wotueii 
wbo  have  fought  for  us,  or  who  at  least  have 
given  a  year  or  more  of  their  lives  for  us  with 
the  expectation  that  they  wotild  be  called  to 
fight.  We  cannot  (ptarrel  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  tt)  gi\e  these  folks  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  economic  secttrity. 

On  the  other  hand,’ we  think  that  in  place 
of  merely  presenting  them  with  booklets 
which  are  presumed  to  tell  them  how  tt)  start 
in  business  and  how  to  ntn  such  bttsiness  suc¬ 
cessfully,  it  is  wrong  not  to  make  clear  to  them 
the  difficulties  and  the  hazards  which  they  un¬ 
failingly  will  encounter. 

Perhaps,  if  established  retailers  recognize 
the  competitive  conditions  which  the  postwar 
period  will  create,  and  if  they  plan  now  to 
keep  their  own  stores  aggressively  successful 
in  their  communities,  the  prospect  of  a  good 
job  in  stich  an  established  store  will  seem 
better  to  large  numbers  of  these  discharged 
\  eterans  than  the  load  of  debt  and  the  worries 
and  difficulties  which  they  must  assume  under 
the  GI  law. 

W'e  have  suggested  to  retailers  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  forming  local  committees  to  adv  ise 
and  help  the  returned  service  men  and 
women  to  re-establish  themselves  in  civil  life. 
This  new  prospect  under  the  GI  law  now 


makes  that  suggestion  of  more  value  than  it 
was  at  the  time  we  ottered  it. 

Such  committees  could  show  the  aspiring 
(il  candidate  some  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  selection  of  a  location,  the  choice 
ol  lines  to  carry  and  the  difficulties  which 
will  beset  his  operation  at  every  turn.  An 
inestimable  service  may  be  performed  by 
keeping  many  of  these  men  and  women  from 
plunging  into  a  type  of  business  lor  which 
thev  mav  be  ill-suited;  while  for  those  who 
do  have  the  necessary  ability  and  judgment, 
an  ecjuallv  important  service  could  be  per¬ 
formed  by  assisting  them  to  get  started. 

Perhaj)s  five  out  of  every  one  hundred 
mav  be  able  to  stay  in  business.  Of  those 
five  one  may  turn  out  to  be  sometbing  like 
a  mercantile  genius  and  perhaps  two  of  the 
remaining  four  may  be  sutcessful.  I  hat’s  the 
wav  the  record  looks. 

The  9.')  are  likely  to  wind  up  with  a  mill 
stone  t)f  debt  about  their  necks  and  with  an 
i.njustified  conviction  that  there  is  no  chance 
lor  a  man  under  the  competitive  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

.\re  retailers  smart  enough,  and  suflicient- 
!v  unselfish,  to  step  into  this  situation  and 
avert  a  wide-spread  disaster  to  men  and 
women  who  deserve  something  better? 

HAROLD  HAS  GONE 

AROl.D  YOI’NT;  has  left  us.  I  hey 
held  the  customary  services  over  his 
poor,  pain-racked  body  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C'..,  where  he  had  lived  for  nearly 
.‘U)  years.  Friends  from  far  and  near  crowd¬ 
ed  the  funeral  chapel  and  banked  about  the 
walls  were  the  multitudinous  floral  tributes 
of  some  of  those  who  had  known  him.  His 
death  had  come  too  suddenly,  during  the 
holiday  week-end,  for  most  of  his  friends  to 
know  of  his  passing. 

.\s  we  sat  with  his  widow  and  his  orphan 
daughter,  and  others  of  the  little  group  to 
whom  he  was  most  intimately  dear,  and 
listened  to  the  consoling  words  of  the  preach¬ 
er,  our  thoughts  were  busy  with  memories 
of  all  the  years  which  made  up  the  quarter 
century  of  serv  ice  he  had  given  to  our  trade. 

In  memory  we  saw  him  as  the  slim  boyish 
man  who  had  come  from  Arkansas  as  the 
secretary  of  the  late  Senator  Joe  Robinson 
and  later  became  one  of  the  enrollment  clerks 
of  the  Senate.  He  came  to  our  Association 
in  1919  as  our  Washington  Secretary.  Our 
(Mganization  then  was  small.  There  were 
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m)t  many  ineinl)ci  stores  and  out  start  inclnd- 
t(i  only  some  liall  dozen  people,  mostly 
sicnograpliers.  As  a  result  Harold  Young 
quickly  became  an  indispensable  member  ot 
our  growing  Association.  Througb  all  the 
years  which  tollowed,  the  imjxntance  ot  his 
service  to  our  trade  continued  to  grow. 

I  larold  had  many  talents  but  his  supreme 
gilt  was  his  genius  lor  triendship.  Wherever 
he  went  he  made  and  kept  triends.  Among 
the  important  men  closest  to  the  White 
House,  Harold  had  good  triends.  In  the  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  he  was  always  welcome. 
When  he  lotmd  his  way,  modestlv  and  con¬ 
siderately,  into  the  olliceotsome  busy  depart- 
inetit  head,  it  uncaryitigiy  was  to  be  greeted 
with  a  smile  ot  welcome  and  a  cheertitl 
‘‘Hello,  Harold.”  It  he  was  called  upon  to 
wait  in  an  outer  otlice  he  would  spend  the 
time  iiupiit  ing  about  the  well-being  ot  some 
member  ot  the  attendant’s  tamily.  His  solici¬ 
tous  attitude  was  not  an  art;  it  was  sineere 
tor  he  always  was  interested  in  people. 

To  the  last  day  ot  his  lite  Harold  never 
lorgot  the  lessons  in  courtesy  he  had  learned 
as  a  child  in  Arkansas.  He  never  addressed 
anv  woman  without  a  deferential  ".Ma’am” 
and  his  delet  enee  to  other  men  was  instinctive. 
It  was  but  natural  that  such  cpialities  should 
attract  to  him  a  huge  number  of  friends. 

.\lthough  he  had  a  g(H)d  mind  and  a  shrewd¬ 
ness  ot  judgment  which  many  times  were 
employed  tor  the  benelit  ot  our  retail  trade, 
Harold  Young  was  never  “smart.”  In  the 
thousands  ot  conferences  u[K)n  trade  and 
legislative  matters  in  which  he  participated 
throughout  the  years,  Harold  never  thrust  his 
ideas  uj)on  anv  one.  He  had  a  knack  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  someone  else  brought  up  a  jx)int 
closely  associated  with  his  own  idea  and  then, 
almost  shyly,  he  advanced  his  thought. 

.\nother  of  Harold  Young’s  great  cpialities 
was  his  loyalty.  No  one  ever  had  cause  to 
question  the  fidelity  of  his  acts  to  the  interests 
of  the  trade  he  served.  The  National  Retail 
Dry  (icM)ds  .YsscK’iation  was  to  him  a  religion. 
.And  as  such  he  idealized  it  and  sought  in 
every  encounter  to  keep  its  reputation  sjxitless 
and  unblemished.  In  all  his  contacts  with 
the  inqxirtant  agencies  of  government  he  was 
straight  up.  Never  were  his  methods  even 
remotely  tinged  with  chicanery  or  less  than 
frank.  Officials  knew  they  could  trust  him. 
If  a  thing  were  told  him  in  confidence  that 
confidence  was  respected  w’ithout  qualifica¬ 
tion.  ^V■e  in  the  .Association  knew  that  and 


never  pressed  him  to  tell  even  us  anything 
which  he  felt  he  was  not  free  to  tell.  As  a 
result,  we  Irecpiently  took  action  in  impor¬ 
tant  matters  on  no  more  substantial  evidence 
than  Harold’s  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  do  a  certain  thing,  or  not  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else.  Invariably  later  judgment  con- 
lirmecl  the  wisdom  of  his  advice. 

One  of  Harold’s  friends,  W'ashington  rep¬ 
resentative  of  another  trade  association,  from 
a  concealed  jxiint  sang  with  a  fine  baritone 
\oiie  the  impressive  song  “Open  the  I'emple 
(.ates.”  No  more  beautiful  tribute  to  a  de¬ 
parted  friend  could  have  been  imagined, 
i  he  grand  and  solemn  words  fell  upon  the 
mourners  as  a  benediction  and,  when  the 
ser\  ice  ended,  we  sat  for  a  while  with  the  con- 
viction  that  the  [litiful  remains  within  the 
llower-decked  casket  were  not  the  Harold 
we  had  lo\ed  and  worked  with  for  so  many 
\eats.  The  real  Harold,  it  seemed  to  us,  was 
making  friends  in  some  far  off  happier  place 
which,  while  far  away,  still  was  not  so  very 
dislant  from  the  world  in  which  we  carry  on 
the  affairs  to  which  Harold  gave  so  much. 
Limited  as  our  finite  imagination  is,  we 
thought  perhaps  it  might  not  be  unlike  the 
lovely  hills  and  valleys  of  Blowing  Rock  to 
which  our  gcRxl  friend  David  Ovens  so  gen- 
eriiusly  has  bid  us  each  year  along  with  Harold 
to  join  others  of  the  group  of  men  who  have 
grown  so  dear  from  long  asscKiation. 

.And  so  we  deck  our  lives  made  lonelier  by 
Harold’s  passing  with  the  sweet  flowers  of 
gracious  memory.  He  has  left  us  but  we  shall 
not  forget.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  never 
again  in  this  world  shall  we  hear  his  friendly 
voice  nor  feel  the  warm  clasp  of  his  friendly 
hand.  Not  again  shall  we  see  him  in  his  mod¬ 
est  office  with  the  old-fashioned  golden  oak 
furniture,  nor  sit  across  from  him  in  his  home 
where,  close  to  his  comfortable  old  chair,  the 
telephone  waited  for  the  night  calls  which 
always  came  when  some  retailer  was  in 
trouble.  It  mattered  not  whether  the  difficulty 
was  merely  one  of  finding  a  hotel  room  in 
crowded  W’ashington  or  some  serious  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  over  an  important  tax  case, 
Harold  was  always  ready  to  help.  Thousands 
of  retailers  have  been  served  by  him. 

In  whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  Harold 
always  gave  his  best,  and,  in  the  phrase  which 
he  loved  to  use— “.Angels  can’t  do  more,”  He 
has  gone  but  we  linger  here  to  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  anew  to  the  great  work  which  even  to 
his  last  breath  was  his  chief  concern. 
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WAft  LOAM  PRIZES 


HURRY/  HURRY!!  HURRY!!! 


AU  5th  War  Loan  Drive  WINDOW  DISPLAY  CON¬ 
TEST  photographs  must  be  in  the  mails  not  later  than 
July  20.  Address  to:  WAR  BOND  DISPLAY  CONTEST, 
c/o  The  Display  World,  1209  Sycamore  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


WINDOW  CONTEST  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Here's  the  Contest  Flan:  SPONSORS — The  National 
Association  of  Display  Industries  and  The  Display 
World.  DATE — June  12  to  July  8,  inclusive. 

PRIZES:  A  grand  total  of  $3,000  in  5th  War  Loan 
Bonds.  Identical  prizes  for  Croup  I,  stores  in  cities 
of  more  than  100,000  popvJation;  Group  II,  for 
towns  under  100,000. 

1st  PRIZE . $500 

2nd  PRIZE....  $300 
3rd  PRIZE....  $200 

4th  PRIZE . $100 

AND  8  additional  $50  prizes 

RULES:  1 — Each  display  window  must  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  5th  War  Loan  display.  2 — All  photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  marked  plainly  on  fhe  back  with  the 
name  of  the  one  person  seleclkd  fcy  the  store  to 
receive  the  award,  if  any;  and  the  exact  date  and 
length  of  time  the  display  was  in  the  window. 


This  distinguished  jury  of  five  will  judge  this  contest 
and  all  decisions  will  be  final:  Commander  Edward 
I.  Steichen,  U.S.  Navy,  Washington;  Walter  K.  Nield, 
V.P.,  Young  &  Rubicam,  N.Y.C.;  Lew  Hahn,  Gen.  Mgr., 
NRDGA,  N.Y.C.;  Irma  Ericsson,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Shulton, 
Inc.,  N.Y.C.,  and  R.  C.  Kash,  Editor  of  Display 
World,  Cincinnati. 


All  contest  photographs  must  be  8x10  and  plainly 
marked  on  the  face  with  the  name  of  the  store  and 
city — as  plans  are  now  being  made  to  prepare  an 
exhibit  of  all  contest  photographs  for  public  view  in 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Later,  this  exhibit  will 
become  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Treasury's  archives  in  the 
history  of  the  financing  of  World  War  II. 


Remember!  Get  your  entries  in  the  mails  by  July  20. 
Win  or  lose,  you've  earned  your  Country's  thanks. 
You've  backed  the  attack — you've  helped  to  sell  more 
than  before! 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Treasury 
Department  and  War  Advertising  Council.  The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges 
with  appreciation  the  puhlicatton  of  this  message  hy: 


SPONSOR'S  NAME 
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All  High  Marks  Surpassed  M.O.R. 
Study  Shows 

Reduction  in  Customer  Service  Factor  ot 
Greatest  Weight  in  Producing  Profit  Increases 

Hy  H.  I.  K.1.HNHALS 
(ieneml  Matmger,  Controllers'  Congress 


The  year  1913  developed 
many  records  surpassing  all 
previous  high  marks  in  de¬ 
partment  store  and  specialty  store 
retailing.  Not  only  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  the  dollar  volume 
ol  sales,  hut  equally  so  in  the  case 
ot  operating  profits  and  total  earn¬ 
ings  hehne  Federal  income  atid  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxes.  Based  on  the 
reports  ot  299  Department  and 
Apparel  Specialty  Stores,  the  net 
profit  trom  operations  in  the  tvpi- 
cal  store  was  10.2%  ot  sates  in 
191.3. 

Operating  Profit 

File  factor  probably  ot  greatest 
weight  in  producing  the  increase 
in  profit  in  1943  over  1942  was 
the  reduction  in  customer  service. 
1  he  operating  expense  rate 
dropped  to  28.7%.  the  decline  in 
percetit  to  sales  being  2.5%.  almost 
e(|uivalent  to  the  difleretice  in 
profit  between  the  two  vears— 2.7%. 

I  he  increase  in  gross  margin  was 
small,  only  0.2%. 

High  profits,  compared  with 
the  average  tlepartment’s  results 
(10.2^',',)  in  1943  were  earned  bv 
the  following: 

Corsets  and  Brassieres  KS.H’j,. 
Fine  Jewelry  17.8%,,  Laces  and 
Irimmings  and  Rilrbons  17.6%, 
(Costume  Jewelry  16.4%,  Umbrellas 
15.4%.  Knit  Underwear  15.4%, 
■Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  15.3%, 
and  Wash  Grxrds  and  Linings 
15.1%. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mechanical 
Appliances  incurred  an  ojxTating 
loss  of  2.3'’,,  of  sales  and  Radios 
and  Phonographs  and  Records 
showed  a  loss  of  1.4%.  While 
these*  departments  ordinarily  are 
not  profit-makers,  in  1941  and 
1942.  Appl  iances  showed  gains  of 
1-2%,  and  3%,  respectively,  while 
the  figures  for  Radios  and  Phono¬ 
graphs  and  Records  were  3.8% 


and  7.6'’tj.  1  he  chief  factor  ac¬ 

counting  for  the  unprofitable 
operations  of  these  departments  in 
1943  was  the  scarcity  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  consequent  decline 
in  the  dollar  amount  of  gross  mar¬ 
gin  without  an  etpiivaletit  decline 
in  operating  costs. 

sharp  shrinkage  in  operating 
profits  was  shown  by  Mattresses, 
■Springs  and  Studio  Beds,  from 
I2.1‘'y  in  the  previous  year  to  7.5*'^, 
in  1943.  Fhis,  it  is  suspected,  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  desirable  coil¬ 
spring  merchandise  and  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  customers  to  purchase  the 
“ersat/.’’  products  of  the  bedding 
industry. 

.\  marked  increase  in  profits 
was  shown  for  Books  and  .Maga¬ 
zines,  orditiarilv  unprofitable, 
which  in  1942  managed  to  earn 
0.3'^,',  of  Sales  atid  in  1943  5.5%,. 
Similarlv,  Women’s  and  Misses’ 
Better  Dresses,  generallv  a  losing 
department  also,  increased  its  1942 
profit  ratio  of  1.1%  to  7.3%,  in 
1913.  It)  the  case  of  Books  and 
.Magazines  the  44%  increase  in 
volume  was  the  chief  influence  in 
producing  the  improved  results; 
in  the  case  of  Women's  and  Misses’ 
Better  Dresses,  the  department  not 
only  experienced  a  41%,  gain  in 
sales,  but  also  a  decline  in  mark- 
downs  from  13.8%,  to  10.2%,  of 
net  sales.  Oriental  Rugs  developed 
a  profit  rate  of  I0.9‘'(,.  compared 
with  1.4%,  in  1942,  and  Uhitia  and 
Glassware  increased  its  profit  ratio 
from  2.2^;, to  7.0‘’;,. 

The  Trend  of  Sales  Volume 

For  the  trade  as  a  whole  sales 
increased  17%,  over  1942.  The 
■Specialty  Stores  enjoyed  an  in¬ 
crease*  of  20%  whereas  the  increases 
f)f  the  typical  stores  in  each  of 
the  Department  Store  groups 
rangetl  from  13%,  to  23%. 


Markon  for  the  typical  store 
declined  from  40.1‘%  to  39.9‘%  for 
the  year  1943.  Fhe  most  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  markdown  percent¬ 
age  occurred  in  Women’s  Hosiery, 
which  tlnipped  from  39.6%  to 
37.5%  as  a  result  of  the  pricing 
provisions  of  MPR  339,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  on  .May  15,  1943 
(amended  in  .August  and  in  the 
following  Januarv) . 

Demand  for  Merchandise 

Markdowns  in  the  typical  store 
decline  again  in  1943,  reaching  a 
new  low  point,  4.2‘%  of  .Sales  for 
the  store  as  a  whole.  Factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  decline  in  mark- 
tlowns  in  1943  and  in  the  three 
preceding  years  include:  the  ac¬ 
celerated  demand  for  merchandise 
arising  from  expanded  consumer 
income  and  the  relative  scarcity 
of  goods.  Fhe  former  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  retailers  to  use  price- 
reductions  to  stimulate  trade  to 
the  extent  of  former  years,  while 
the  shortage  of  goods  developed  a 
more  tolerant  attitude*  toward 
“poor-buys"  both  on  the  part  ot 
the  retailer  and  his  customer. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  (July  1914)  Department  and 
Specialtv  .\pparel  Stores  have  a 
larger  raiio  of  “ersaiz  ”  or  substitute*- 
gooels  to  their  total  inventories  than 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  ft  is  not 
the  danger  of  heavy  marktlown  loss¬ 
es  resulting  from  the  declining  price 
level  alone  which  confronts  stores 
in  the  reconversion  period,  but  also 
the  losses  to  be  incurreel  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  customer  reluctatice  to  ac¬ 
cept  “ersatz"  merchandise  when 
production  of  pre-war  goods  is  re¬ 
sumed.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  these  markdown  losses  will  be 
taken  soon,  if  not  immediately 
after,  announcement  from  authori- 
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iati\c  soiuTCs  that  |x:nnissi()n  to  rc- 
simtf  peace  time  production  in  a 
certain  industry  is  about  to  be 
granted.  1  bus,  the  1943  mark¬ 
down  exjx’rience,  4.2‘’p.  tloes  not 
provide  a  sale  guide  lor  planning 
during  the  reconversion  period, 
rite  experience  in  1939,  h.7‘’^  ol 
sales,  (considerably  exceeding  this 
ligure  in  many  departments)  is 
probably  more  like  what  may  be 
expected.  During  the  peri(Kl  ol 


the  decline  in  prices.  1931-1933. 
markdowns  on  a  store-wide  basis 
were  approximately  9"^,  ol  sales. 

I  he  markdown  experiences  ol 
rertain  departments  in  1943  re¬ 
veal  rather  clearly  what  may  be  ex- 
jKxled  when  customers  no  longer 
i)uy  everything  that  is  ollered  but 
reluse  sid)stitute  merchandise, 
riuis.  customers'  reaction  to  the 
poor  styles  in  handbags  lor  the 
(ihiistmas  .Vason,  produced  when 


( Hach  rach  Photo ) 


H.  I.  Klkinhais 

LEAVES  CONTROLLERS’ 
CiONGRESS 

Hou  r  the  middle  ol  this 
month,  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  mana¬ 
ger  ol  the  Catntrollers’  •  Con 
gress  ol  the  National  Retail  Drv 
Cioods  Association,  will  leave  the 
employ  ol  the  NRDCiA  to  become 
Director  ol  Financial  Operations 
lor  Seligman  &  l.at/.  New  York, 
operators  ol  a  nation  wide  thain 
ol  beauty  salons  in  department 
stores  and  s])ecialty  shops  in  the 
Cniled  States  and  Canatla. 

Known  to  his  close  Iriends.  in¬ 
cluding  many  members  ol  the 
Association  as  "Hicks".  .Mr.  Klein¬ 
haus  has  Ixen  manager  ol  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Congress  lor  lourteen  vears. 
having  succeeded  Fred  Leach  in 
August  1930.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
associated  with  members  ol  his 
lamily  in  the  operation  ol  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  New  Jersey. 

As  manager  ol  the  Caintrollers' 
Congress.  .Mr.  Kleinhaus  has  devot¬ 
ed  his  Ix'st  energies  to  the  expand¬ 


ing  siucess  ami  inllueme  ol  the 
store  (ontroller.  In  addition  to  the 
.Klive  part  he  has  taken  over  the 
\tais  iti  the  tonventions  and  meet¬ 
ings  ol  the  .NRD(i.\  at  which  smh 
topits  as  (ontrol.  taxes,  insuratice. 
sotial  seturilv  ami  like  subjects 
wc'ie  disdisseil.  Mr.  Kleinhaus  is 
especially  well  known  in  store  ami 
allied  liekls  lot  his  yearly  rep«)its 
on  store  operations— The  Depart- 
inetital  .Mert  hamlising  and  Operat 
ing  Results  ol  De|)artment’  Stores 
ami  Specialty  Stores  —  compiled 
ami  analv/ed  tinder  his  direct  su]ht- 
V  ision. 

Spiaking  hriellv  ol  his  long  as- 
soiiation  with  the  NRD(i.\.  .Mr. 
Kleinhans  said; 

"One  (ould  not  expirieme  the 
pleasant  relationships  1  have  had 
over  the  p;ist  lourteen  vears  with 
mrinbers  ol  the  Controllers'  Con- 
gicss  and  the  NRD(i.\  stall  with¬ 
out  storing  u|)  many  rich  memories. 

I  liese  close  personal  Iriendships 
1  shall  alwavs  cherish  as  among 
Lile  s  genuine  values." 

In  a  statement  voicing  his  per¬ 
sonal  regret  over  the  resigmilion 
ol  .Mr.  Kleinhaus.  Lew  Hahn,  gen¬ 
et  a  I  manager  ol  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Cioods  .Association  stiid: 

"It  is  a  matter  ol  sincere  regret 
to  me  that  .Mr.  Kleinhaus  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  emphjv  ol  the  .National 
Re  tail  Drv  (ioods  .Associatioti  and 
il’e  Controllers'  C'ongress.  He  h;ts 
been  otie  ol  the  strotig  men  ol  the 
Ol gani/atioti's  stall. 

“His  activity  in  the  lieltl  ol  letail 
aceoutitancv  atul  store  system  has 
1  eiti  ol  such  value  to  all  retailitig 
as  to  b'e  Ijevotitl  estimation  atul  has 
had  its  ellect  even  upoti  the  opera- 
tioti  ol  mativ  stores  which  tiever 
have  held  mentbershi|)  iti  the  .\s- 
socialion." 


metal  Iraines  became  unavailable, 
was  probably  the  reason  why 
markdowns  in  this  departmetit 
rose  Iroin  3.7"^,  to  3.9‘'t,  lor  the  lull 
year.  1  his  increase  does  not  seem 
large  oti  the  surlace.  However, 
since  most  ol  it  occurred  in  the 
last  two  months  ol  the  jear.  it 
was  ol  lonsiderably  greater  mag¬ 
nitude  in  ratio  to  the  sales  til  those 
motiths  than  the  above  cotnpari- 
son.  based  oti  a  lull  year's  opera¬ 
tion.  would  indicate. 

SUM'k  Turn  Performance 

The  typical  store  turned  its  sunk 
4.1  times  in  1943.  Lhis  represents 
a  movement  ol  goods  at  a  rate 
laster  thati  iti  the  vear  ol  1942 
ami  10"',  laster  than  in  1941  and 
19.39.  Fhe  ligtire  4.4  represetits 
(otnposite  experiences  ol  report¬ 
ing  ilejjartment  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  stores. 

It  is  not  dilhcult  to  explain  the 
rise  in  turn-over  rate  iti  1943  (om- 
pared  with  other  vears'  perlorin- 
titues.  11  19.39  represents  normal 
perloi  inames.  the  im  rease  in  sales 
iti  1913  would  constitute  otie  lac- 
tor  tetiding  to  accelenite  turtiover. 

It  is  ati  acktiowledged  lact  that  an 
ituretise  iti  sales  volume  lor  a 
period  does  not  recpiire  a  cone- 
sponditig  incretise  in  average  in¬ 
ventory.  IJut  o|}posed  to  this  lact 
theie  was  an  im|ietiditig  shortage 
ol  goods  tine  to  the  impatt  ol  the 
war.  Lhis  impelled  retailers  to 
“stock  up”,  since  a  contitiuatice  in 
busitiess  would  rest  on  the  ability 
to  provide  tnercluindise  lor  their 
citstomers.  In  December  1942  the 
War  Production  Board  issited 
order  L  219.  Fliis  imposed  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  invetitories  ol  retailers 
atul  wholesaleis  in  actordtmee  with 
a  l.'ttse  period  stmk— sales  ratio  aji- 
plietl  to  “projectetl"  sales.  Fhe 
ellect  ol  this  order  on  1943  per- 
loiinatice  is  now  apparetit.— retail¬ 
ers  were  reeptired  to  openite  on  the 
btisis  ol  a  ttirnover  at  least  as  high 
;is  normal.  .\t  the  same  time  the 
relative  scarcity  ol  tnerc  hatulise 
and  expanded  sales  ol  many  stores 
biought  about  a  greater  turnover. 

Fhe  stock  ttirti  ligures  lor  1943 
would  have  beeti  still  higher  had 
letailers  been  al)le  to  control  the 
siiipping  dates  ol  advattce  orders  as 
iti  tiormal  times.  .\s  it  was.  tner- 
chants  were  olten  reeptired  to  at 
(Contirnicd  on  /u/gc  .32) 
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Intensified  Sales  Training  for  Postwar  Period 


Haudliufr  Present  Personnel  Problems  .  .  .  Older  Employees  Making 
(iood  .  .  .  Factual  Information  Needed  at  Point  of  Sale  .  .  . 


^C^\RCrrV  of  salespeople,  with 
a  large  percentage  of  available 
help  showing  an  attitude  of 
iiulilference  and  performing  an  in- 
adetjuate  job  generally,  has  given 
rise  to  serious  and  definite  plans 
for  intensified  sales  training  in  the 
p<tstwar  period,  a  talk  with  train¬ 
ing  directors  of  a  number  of 
stores  disclosed.  In  addition  to  the 
sales  help  problem,  circumstances 
arising  from  the  w'ar  such  as  short¬ 
age  of  merchandise,  inferior  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  curtailments  of  service 
have  convinced  department  store 
merchants  that  every  activity  of 
merchandising  must  be  stepped  up 
just  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  For 
one  thing,  they  are  looking  to 
manufacturers  for  more  factual 
information  concerning  merchan¬ 
dise  which  may  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  at  the  point  of  sale. 

Factual  Information 

Though  the  responsibility  of  see¬ 
ing  that  j>roper  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  sales¬ 
people  is  a  part  of  the  buyer’s  job 
in  the  opinion  of  training  direc¬ 
tors  it  must  originate  with  the 
manufacturer. 

Commenting  on  this  point,  a 
training  director  said,  “^Vhen  the 
war  is  over  and  there  is  a  selection 
of  merchandise  again,  I  think  very 
definitely  that  factual  information 
concerning  merchandise  at  the 
point  of  sale  will  be  expected  and 
necessary.  I  think  then  that  the 
training  courses,  and  retraining  of 
the  people,  will  be  especially  neces¬ 
sary.  Later,”  she  continued,  “em¬ 
ployment  will  become  more  stable 
and  a  great  amount  of  initial  train¬ 
ing  now’  being  done  can  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  polish  put  on  those 
people  who  will  be  staying  with 
the  organization.” 

Advocating  with  enthusiasm 
some  system  of  merchandise  identi¬ 
fication  as  a  means  to  simplified 
selling,  another  training  director 
referred  to  the  job  now’  being  done 
by  the  Carpet  Institute  as  most 
excellent. 


By  Roli.in  Williams 

Looking  with  vision  to  the  post¬ 
war  era,  another  thinks  that  train¬ 
ing  tech  ni(|  lies  may  radically 
change.  She  sees  motion  pictures 
brought  into  more  general  use  in 
training  programs,  and  predicts 
that  television  will  become  an  im¬ 
portant  medium  for  training. 
Visualization,  she  says,  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  of  teaching.  She  advo¬ 
cates  the  use  of  a  public  address 
system,  with  television  flashes. 


riiere  is  no  doubt  that  training 
directors  and  persontiel  heads  are 
giving  much  thought  now  to  em¬ 
ployment  possibilities  after  the  war 
and  arc  now  making  plans  for  a 
speedy  and  effective  reorganization 
of  sales  staffs.  At  the  outset  they 
all  agree  that  a  better  type  em¬ 
ployee  will  be  engaged  in  the 
future.  Selection,  however,  must 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Bloomingdale's  Experiment  With  Movies 


Department  stores  throughout 

the  country  will  watch  the  ex¬ 
periment  by  Bloomingdale's,  New 
York  with  motion  pictures,  in  an 
effort  to  interest  local  people  in 
the  advantages  of  working  at  their 
store.  Bloomingdale's  advertising 
series  of  three  short,  ISO  foot  sub¬ 
jects,  will  be  shown  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  theatres,  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  Subject  matter  is  sim¬ 
ple  in  form,  the  story  right  to  the 
point  and  the  execution  interesting. 

The  aim  is  to  attract  three  types 
of  people  to  the  employment 
offices  of  the  store,  we  are  told. 
The  first,  the  young  women  with 
no  special  experience  in  store 
work,  but  with  spare  time  avail¬ 
able;  the  second  the  youngsters, 
boys  and  girls,  just  out  of  school, 
and  the  last  the  older  middle  aged 
men  and  women,  those  whose 
children  have  grown  up,  gone  to 
battle,  or  either  rearing  their  own 
families  or  in  production  plants. 

The  plan  of  action  Is  based  on 
each  subject  being  shown  in  the 
theatre  one  week  apart.  The  audi¬ 
ence's  attention  is  calculated  on  a 
quick  outline  of  the  advantages  of 
working  in  Bloomingdales,  the 
career  possibilities  being  touched 
on  lightly.  In  the  first  reel,  the  aim 
is  to  reach  young  men  and  women 
with  a  hankering  to  sell,  or  those 
who  felt  they  would  like  to  de¬ 


velop  their  inclinations  to  meet 
people  and  develop  their  hidden 
abilities.  The  last  section  of  this 
reel  is  an  appeal  to  those  young¬ 
sters  who  would  like  to  work  in  the 
store. 

In  the  second  reel,  the  appeal 
is  to  youngsters  just  out  of  school, 
with  the  idea  that  they  can  earn 
money  for  the  first  time  in  the 
very  interesting  departments  of 
selling.  The  reel  emphasized  that 
these  youngsters  could  select  the 
department  they  liked  best.  They 
are  told  how  easy  it  Is  to  make 
money  during  the  summer  period 
and  with  spare  time  available,  for 
their  own  interests.  In  both  of 
these  reels  the  emphasis  is  on  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  a  job  in  Blooming- 
dales. 

The  last  reel,  appealing  to  the 
middle  aged  men  or  women,  takes 
a  more  serious  turn  in  approach. 
The  subject  matter  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  things  these  men  and 
women  know  most  about,  house- 
wares,  dresses  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  of  little  children.  A  slight 
reference  was  made  to  patriotism 
and  the  value  of  extra  money  each 
week,  plus  an  important  factor, 
that  these  older  people,  who  feel 
a  bit  helpless  during  these  times, 
could  fill  a  great  need  in  helping 
the  store  serve  it's  customers. 
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When  Is  a  Postwar  Plan? 

Confronted  by  a  bumper  crop  of  postivur  plans,  so  many  of  which 
lack  definition,  businessmen  quite  generally  receive  them  without  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  author  discusses  selection  and  di^restiun  of  plans,  based 
on  his  recent  encounters  with  myriads  of  them,  especially  in  the  electrical 
appliance  field,  .-i  helpful  article  by  a  lighthearted  critic. 

By  WlKLIAM  Wkst 


Even  the  wisest  of  us  are  igno¬ 
rant,  it  is  said,  but  each  of  us 
is  ignorant  aliout  different 
things.  There  is  consolation  to  be 
found  in  such  philosophy.  VVe 
need  that  sort  of  encouragement 
these  days  when  we  seek  to  evaluate 
the  jjostw'ar  plans  which  pour  from 
every  platform,  printing  press  and 
radio  receiver.  Carloads  of  plans 
that  tax  the  mental  digestive 
system. 

.Sr)me  of  those  plans  are  most 
abstruse,  even  though  their  authors 
have  employed  devices  calculated 
to  make  them  seem  easily  under¬ 
standable.  For  instance,  an  author¬ 
itative  study  of  the  postwar  appli¬ 
ance  market  published  a  few  weeks 
ago  begins  with  such  shirt-slee\e 
talk  as:  “Axiom  No.  1:  Electrical 
appliances  are  purchased  for  fami¬ 
ly,  not  individual  use.  The  little 
radio  up  in  Mabel’s  r(K)m  is  hers 
—sure— she  bought  and  paid  for  it 
with  her  own  money.  But  if  the 
big  set  down  in  the  living  room 
goes  on  the  blink,  then  .Mabel’s 
little  radio  will  be  brought  down 
to  serve  the  whole  family  .  .  .’’ 

Complications 

So  far  so  g(MKl.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand  as  one  of  .Aesop’s  fables.  But 
suddenly  the  author  permits  his 
little  story  to  be  jostled  by  a  herd 
of  more  than  thirty  charts,  tabula¬ 
tions,  graphs  and  algebraic  et|ua- 
tions.  They  are  mtich  harder  to 
tmderstand  than  is  Mabel  and  are 
best  left  alone.  The  first  chart  con¬ 
cerns  electric  ranges  and  bears  the 
enigmatic  anagram: 

V  =  1113.618  4-  44.377X 
R  =  965%  correlation 
I'he  next  chart  concerns  ironing 
machines  and  is  explained: 

V  = —186.360  +  10.347X 
R  =  82.2%  correlation 


However,  because  the  tabula¬ 
tions  accompanying  the  chart  look 
interesting,  the  conscientious  reader 
seeks  to  discover  what  Y  and  R 
mean.  He  also  wants  to  know  what 
“a”  and  “b”  and  the  frecjuently 
recurring  “P.V.M  l)ase”  signify. 
half-hour’s  search  of  this  30-page 
study  is  unexpectedly  rewarded 
with:  "It  is  customary,  however,  to 
locate  algebraically  the  position  of 
this  line  of  relationship  using  the 
same  formula:  V  (sales  at  any 
lime)  =  a  -|-  bX  (I* .AM  base  at 
the  same  time) .” 

Requires  Concentration 

Let’s  admit  frankly  that  the  sim¬ 
ple  .Mabel  has  more  .S.A  for  us 
(S  =  2  -f-  2,  .A  =  1/^)  than  has 
her  associate,  the  base  Pam,  whose 
full  name  later  mining  reveals  is 
Potential  .Appliance  Market.  What 
“a”  and  “b”  represent  is  still 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Vet,  because 
it  contains  painstakingly  gathered 
data,  the  study  is  put  aside  for 
further  examination,  which  may 
prove  rewarding.  But  it  is  to  be 
wondered  whether  many  of  the  ap¬ 
pliance  distributors  and  retailers 
at  whom  the  study  is  aimed  w’ill 
derive  benefit  from  it. 

.Also  published  last  ir.onth  was  a 
far  le'tigthier  volume,  a  series  of 
postwar  forecasts  by  the  head  of  a 
firm  which  acts  as  consultant  to 
n:any  of  the  countrv’s  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  organizations.  Its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  confined  to  appliances. 
Indeed  the  author  takes  in  the 
whole  world  in  makitig  his  pro¬ 
phecies.  which  iticlude  such  sad 
predictions  regarding  our  coutnry’s 
postwar  condition  as:  19  millions 
unemployed,  more  pressure  groups, 
more  governmetit  by  bloc,  big  busi- 
tiess  bigger,  small  business  weaker, 
dangerous  misunderstatiditigs  be¬ 


tween  ex-servicemen  and  civilians, 
etc.,  a  depression  instead  of  a  boom, 
deilation  instead  ot  inllation,  fur¬ 
ther  wars:  when  and  with  whom 
not  indicated.  One  of  the  few 
(heeling  notes  in  the  prophet’s 
crystallomancy  is  his  airy  dismissal 
ol  that  Big  Black  Bugbear  intla- 
tion:  “.As  to  inllation— forget  it!” 

rurn  now  to  a  study  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  and  we  have  a 
much  more  dispassionate  view  ol 
the  postwar  situation,  with  particu¬ 
lar  attetttion  to  appliances.  Its 
economist  author  is  modest,  tint 
didactic.  His  reasoning  is  deduc¬ 
tive,  not  inductive,  lor  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  set  l)efore  us  figures  which 
lie  endeavors  to  interpret  witli 
heavy  emphasis  on  his  many  arbi¬ 
trary  assum|)tions  which,  he  wartis, 
necessarily  give  a  conjectural  tpial- 
ity  to  the  conclusions  that  he  ar¬ 
rives  at. 

Charts,  Graphs  and  Tabulations 

Leaf  through  his  fifty  pages. 
.Most  of  them  are  easy  to  read  and 
understand.  But  a  great  part  ol 
the  pamphlet  will  be  skipped  l)y 
most  readers  l)ecause  a  dozen  or 
more  pages  are  given  to  explana¬ 
tory  charts,  graphs  and  tal)ulations; 
these  basic  data  are  set  in  that 
tiny  5-point  type. 

Here  is  a  section  of  the  study 
that  deals  with  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  It  is  part  of  “'Fable  111  .  .  . 
“.A  hypothetical  projection  of  ex¬ 
penditures  by  commodity  groups 
Itased  on  past  relationships  to  the 
gross  national  product”.  Under  the 
Durable  G<M)ds  sid)-head  are  found 
21  varieties  of  merchandise;  but  we 
skip  “monuments  and  tombstones”, 
as  well  as  “passenger  cars”  and 
“pleasure  craft”,  and  glance  onlv 
at  the  appliance  figures.  'Fhese 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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Television  Pitfalls  Retailers  Must  Heed 


Will  the  ncTV  stars  of  pictures,  radio  and  stage  he  dex'eloped  hy  depart¬ 
ment  store  telex'ision  departments^  This  article  by  a  trained  motion 
picture  exploiteer  will  gh>e  food  for  thought  to  many  department  store  ^ 
adx'ertising  men,  as  they  enter  this  nexv  field  of  promotion. 


Not  so  many  years  ago  one 
of  the  wiser  heads  of  the 
motion  picture  industry 
instinctively  placed  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  all  Americans  when  he 
said  that  “Everybody  has  two  busi¬ 
nesses— his  own  and  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  business.”  On  my  own,  I’ve 
tested  that  remark  on  numerous 
occasions  and  find  it,  like  Ivory 
soap,  almost  99  49/100%  true. 
Instinctively,  each  individual  is  a 
self-constituted  critic.  And  justi¬ 
fiably  so.  People  either  like  or  dis¬ 
like  what  they  see  or  hear  on  the 
screen.  When  they  do  not  like  it 
one  invariably  hears  this  criticism; 
“1  could  have  done  it  better  my¬ 
self.” 

Television  Debut 
With  television’s  big-time  debut 
on  the  immediate  horizon,  many  of 
the  original  and  present  perplexi¬ 
ties  that  face  the  motion  picture 
industry  will,  in  effect,  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  the  tele-video  field.  This 
new  tri-partite  member  of  the  stage 
and  screen  must  therefore  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  same  critical  attitude 
indulged  in  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  regarding  its  screen  and 
stage  likes,  will  be  a|)plied.  per¬ 
haps  generously,  to  the  new  infant 
*)f  the  video  arts. 

Basically,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  success  of  television  will  de¬ 
pend.  as  does  the  stage,  screen  ami 
radio,  on  its  ENTERTAINMENT 
VALUES.  In  effect,  televisioti  will 
have  to  l)e  VERY  GOOD,  because 
like  an  uninspired  or  uninterest¬ 
ing  radio  program,  a  turn  of  the 
dial  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  wipe 
it  off  the  face  of  audietice  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  that  respect,  each 
televisioti  program  will  be  more 
subject  to  tpiick  demise  than  either 
its  stage  or  screen  contemporarv. 

Accordingly,  those  responsible 
for  televised  shows  must  take  heed, 
to  be  certain  they  avoid  the  pit- 
falls  of  public  disapproval.  Enter- 
taintnent  doesn’t  of  necessitv  onlv 


By  David  E.  Wkshnkr 

mean  dramatic,  comic,  or  musical 
excellence.  .Vn  interesting  lecture, 
a  well-performed  demonstration,  a 
series  of  striking  displays,  a  fine 
exhibit— all  of  them,  if  handled 
with  showmanship  effect,  come  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  entertainment. 

To  department  stores,  television 
not  only  represents  a  new  field,  but 
should  and  perhaps  does  represent 
the  MILLENIUM  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Here  in  great  measure  is  the 
opportunity  to  firing  the  store  and 
its  products  right  INTO  LHE 
HOME  of  its  immediate  buyers. 
I'elevision  will  give  you  that  op¬ 
portunity,  but  how  will  vou  clinch 
the  sale?  The  answer  to  that  all- 
im|}ortant  tpiestion  will  and 
■MUST  depend  on  the  showman¬ 
ship— the  merchandising— the  enter¬ 
tainment— (pialities  put  into  your 
televised  production.  .\nd  there 
we  again  place  our  finger  on  a 
(piestion  fraught  with  either  lar¬ 
gesse  or  dynamite— all  depending 
upon  how  well  or  how  badlv  you 
are  prepared  to  produce  your  tele¬ 
vised  programs.  Like  it  or  not,  to 
court  that  all-important  success, 
you  must  initially  take  many  sales- 
promotion  leaves  from  the  liook  of 
your  motion  picture  lirother. 

Local  Stations 

According  to  the  best  judgment 
of  those  who  know,  the  local  sta¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  coast-to-coast 
network  will  come  into  its  own  as 
THE  LMPOR  I  ANT  medium  of 
televised  activities.  It  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  department  stores  will  l)e- 
come  prolific  Ituyers  of  lime  on 
local  stations. 

For  department  stores,  this  rej>re- 
sents  an  ideal  condition,  since 
through  the  local  station,  the  full 
buying  area  will  be  encompassed. 
Chalk  one  up  for  you  on  the  credit 
side  with  this  advantage!  But 
where  do  we  go  from  here?  Right 
to  the  meat  of  the  problem!  And 
tfie  manner  in  which  vou  meet  that 
proltlem  means  your  initial  success 
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David  E.  Wkshnkr 

Mr.  Weshner  has  had  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editorial 
and  promotional  experience, 
from  which  field  he  entered 
the  motion  picture  industry 
as  a  publicist,  and  organized 
and  servetl  W’arner  Bros,  as  its 
first  Director  of  Publicity,  Ex¬ 
ploitation  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion.  After  a  13  year  tenure 
with  the  latter,  he  joined 
United  Artists  Corporation  as 
Director  of  Exploitation  and 
Sales  Promotion,  and  subse- 
tpientlv  advanced  to  the  post 
of  Director  of  .\tlvertising. 
Publicity  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion.  He  left  United  Artists  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  to  open 
his  own  publicity  and  public 
relations  organization. 


or  failure  in  the  new  field  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

“Canned  Products” 

Now,  let’s  take  a  good  look  at 
the  facts.  Fhe  right  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  presupposes  two  things:  (1) 
Either  you  create  your  own  pro¬ 
duction  department  with  your  own 
television  head,  production  mana¬ 
ger,  directors,  technicians  and  cast, 
(Continued  on  page  .56) 
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IF  you  have  clothes  to  sell  to  the  Coke  Crowd 
don’t  think  that  you  will  get  it  in  to  buy 
with  cambric-tea  talk.  Because  these  slick 
chicks  have  absolutely  no  traffic  with,  nor  money 
to  buy  from,  anybody  who  is  off  the  beam,  not 
strictly  in  the  groove  and  on  the  ball! 

It  isn’t  that  they  don’t  want  your  merchandise 
lif*cause  you  are  not  a  hep-cat  and  on  the  solid 
side.  It’s  just  that  they  don’t  know  anything 
about  you  and  your  goods;  because  they  are 
too  busy  reading  the  ads  of  the  Wise  Joes  who 
speak  their  owm  language.  Because  they  think 
HE  has  better  goods?  No;  simply  because  he 
tells  them  about  his  merchandise  in  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  line  and  they  read  it.  You’ve  got  to 
swing  their  chatter  if  you  want  the  Lambsy 
Divey’s  to  lend  an  ear. 

W’e  may  be  wrong  but  we  maintain  that  more 
g<M)ds  could  be  sold  to  this  trade  were  the 
introductory  sales-copy  red-hot  and  low-down, 
in  the  best  jive-talk,  than  could  the  best  grade 
of  merchandise  were  its  sales-talks  two  or  three 
times  the  volume  but  made  up  of  colorless  cut 
and  dried  phrases. 

The  pulling-power  of  this  jive-jargon  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  somebody  DOES  respect  the 
youngster’s  begrimed,  station-wagon  coat  and  his 
bewildering  vocabulary  instead  of  resenting  and 
criticizing  him  for  them,  as  is  done  constantly 
by  the  Home  Board  of  Inspection. 

Many  of  the  better-known  retailers,  seeing  that 
the  adolescent  does  live  in  a  w'orld  of  his  ow'n 
and  granting  him  that  right,  have  learned  his 
language  and  adapted  their  advertising  of  his 
wear  accordingly,  greatly  to  their  own  profit. 

Take  this  dealer.  Marshall  Field  &:  Co.,  for 
example:  the  headline  presenting  junior  dresses 
reads: 

“On  the  Solid  Side  .  .  .  Carole  King  Juniors 
for  the  Coke-Crowd.’’ 

Now  wouldn’t  that  catch  a  roving  eye?  And, 
having  thus  caught  it,  the  copy  goes  on  to 
inform  that  the  pictured  frocks  are  “Right  in 


the  groove  for  slick-chicks  .  .  .  Solitl  as  your 
favorite  Sender  .  .  .  Because  Carole  King  is 
hep  to  what  you  need  .  .  .  The  sttiff  that  really 
makes  a  ’gaitor  whistle  .  .  .  Pick  yours  from 
the  sharpest  collection  we’ve  ever  had  .  .  .  Stay 
on  the  beam  with  Carole  King!’’ 

You  will  note  that  these  sales-urges  are  di¬ 
rected  straight  between  the  mascaraed  eyes  .  .  . 
YOU  and  YOURS,  it  says,  half  a  dozen  times 
until  the  reader  believes  it. 

Not  only  are  the  words,  themselves,  sales- 
pidling  but  each  dress  has  its  own,  intriguing 
name  like:  Memory-Maker  .  .  .  Young  Charmer 
.  .  .  Lambsy  Divey  .  .  .  20/20  Chick  and  Jungle 
Jive.  Every  one  of  them  has  POSSIBILITIES,  as 
anybody  under  twenty  can  easily  see!  .\nd  while 
a  rose  with  any  other  name  may  be  as  sweet,  a 
dress  called  simply  a  dress  certainly  is  not,  as 
any  one  who  has  ever  sold  them  can  testify! 

In  a  smaller  ad  another  big  retailer,  Wieboldt 
&  Co.,  pictures  just  one  junior  suit  and  of  it 
they  sing: 

“But  definitely  the  newest  .  .  .  Yes!  This 
answer  to  a  maiden’s  prayer!” 

Wrong  Approach 

Still  another  dealer  in  women’s  apparel  cap¬ 
tions  his  ad:  “For  the  woman  who  stays  young!” 

Sounds  mighty  suspicious  to  us!  Because  if 
we  were  sixteen  we  would  dash  on  ahead  know¬ 
ing  that  this  sale  is  for  the  old  ladies  past  fifty 
who  do  not  like  to  be  thought  old.  And  if  we 
WERE  past  fifty  we  would  say,  “^Vell  .  .  .  Hmph! 
We  were  certainly  not  going  to  something  that 
would  make  us  look  about  fifty  years  old!” 

Slanting  their  copy  in  a  little  more  masculine 
vein  for  the  wolves  and  Sinatras  but  still  keeping 
it  in  the  required  rhythm  comes  the  retailer  of 
young  men’s  clothes. 

He  says  of  the  student’s  wool  suits  and  snappy, 
felt  hats: 

“Here’s  a  duo  that  really  digs!  No  matter 
what  shape  you’re  in  we’ve  got  one  of  those 
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sii|)fr-tailored  tweed  jobs  to  fit  vou,  eadel  sizes, 
too  .  .  .  Init  sharp  .  .  .  drape  this  and  f)e  a 
fii,t!;itive  Iroin  a  hag-line!  Slick,  single-hreasted, 
lly-lrnnt  with  set-in  sleeves  or  raglan.” 

Direct  Appeal 

That  is  a  man's  (almost!)  talk,  isn’t  it?  And 
that  hit  ol  humor  ahont  the  shape  tomes  in 
handy  and  makes  the  young  lellow  smile,  which 
is  never  a  had  thing  to  do  to  a  man  when  you 
want  him  to  hny. 

"Ciet  a  load  of  this  smooth,  yellow  plaid!” 
is  said  of  another  young  man’s  suit. 

And  again  the  retailer’s  illustrator  shows  the 
voting  hlood  trying  to  select  a  present  for 
Mother’s  Day  which  was  imminent  at  the  time 
ol  the  atl.  He  holds  a  hottle  of  perfnme  which 
is  laheletl  “Escape”  .  .  .  and  which  may  not  he 
such  a  joke  as  the  casual  ohserver  thinks  .  .  . 
and  is  no  joke  at  all  to  HIM. 

I  he  copy  here  slays  the  ^i.Kteener  who  has 
two  dollars  in  his  sport-shirt  pocket  for  helping 
loutttl  the  grocery-store  after  school.  It  says: 

“  I’weaky,  (Call  me  Whistle-Bait)  says;  ‘Fellas! 
Women’s  pickins  are  a  cinch  at  the  .  .  .  Huh  .  .  . 
Here  I’ve  heen  tagging  over  there  for  swelegant 
things  for  myself  and  now  1  find  that  they  have 
e\ery  thing  real  slick  for  your  hest-girl!  Or 
your  .Mom!  .And  the  salesgirls  are  helpful  pals! 

“Choose  her  a  sheer  hanky  to  melt  her  heart!” 
the  copv  continues,  and  “Escape  perfume  hy 
Dunhill  ...  If  you  really  want  to  make  a  hig 
splashi” 

riiem’s  every  one  sellin’  words,  Pardner!  In 
half  a  dozen  lines  and  with  one  stone  these 
letailers  have  killed  several  birds.  What  has 
for  long  heen  known  as  a  store  for  the  proper 
and  correct  dressing  of  dignified,  business  men, 
gives  the  youngster  a  chance,  and  tells  him  so, 
in  words  that  he  understands  .  .  .  and  likes. 

It,  too,  introduces  certain  feminine  mer¬ 
chandise.  -And  with  it:  “Right  at  the  accessory- 
bar  on  the  first-floor  .  .  .  Salesgirls  helpful  pals” 


dispels  the  fear  and  trembling  that  even  older" 
males  undergo  when  thev  buy  for  the  “wimmen.” 
I'hat  fine,  sheer  hanky  must  have  heen  a  life¬ 
long  ambition  ol  mother’s  and  he  never  even 
thought  about  it  helore!  Now  he,  hig  lug,  might 
have  gotten  her  those  felt  slippers  if  he  hadn’t 
read  this  atid  started  thinking! 

I’he  kids  like  a  little  hutnor;  a  little  chit-chat, 
rite  headline,  “Foot-Loose  and  Fancy  Free”  used 
hy  a  shoe-dealer  brought  them  in  droves  for 
bright  sandals. 

.V  j)icturt*  of  a  hoy  atul  a  girl  laughing  and 
holding  hands  and  each  swinging  along  in  a 
trench-coat,  captioned  “For  .Me  and  My  (ial” 
hit  the  spot  with  sales  to  both  sexes. 

Atid  the  phrase  “Sun  Baiters”  and  “Before 
the  sun  gets  ripe”  stepped  up  the  sales  of  bath¬ 
ing  suits  for  atiother  dealer. 

L'mbrellas  called  “Rain-Beaux”  took  away 
some  of  the  sting  of  carrying  “an  old  umberell” 
and  sold  a  fine  lot  to  the  school-kids  for  still 
another  one. 

This  hep-cat  copy  is  really  the  stuff! 

GockI  .Advice 

If  the  average  retailer  fitted  it  to  his  adolescent 
trade  as  carefully  as  he  would  fit  a  pair  of  trou¬ 
sers  to  the  bashful  and  still  self-conscious  yoiitig 
stag,  ora  frock  to  the  latch -grown-up-and-proud- 
of-it  young  lady,  he  would  ha\e  more  of  them 
to  fit.  .And,  at  the  same  time,  prove  himself  a 
witty  chick. 

So  .Mr.  Dealer,  Honey-Chile,  if  the  Swooner 
Crowd  isn’t  giving  out  with  the  “O-Ohs  and 
.A-.Ahs”  at  yrtur  merchandise:  if  you  are  not 
selling  as  much  to  the  local  Jills  and  Jacksons 
as  you  should  be,  try  talkittg  about  your  goods, 
not  like  Webster  and  the  old  Prof  back  in  Etig- 
lish  taught  you,  but  I'HEIR  way! 

Bet  you  a  pineapple  malted  against  my  best 
■Sloppy  Joe  sweater  that  they’ll  start  plugging 
for  the  home-team!  A'ou’ll  see! 
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New  Law  Removes  Price  Inequities 


WHEN  the  President  signed 
the  new  price  control  act 
last  month  he  actually  rang 
down  the  curtain  on  the  many 
months  long  campaign  successlully 
waged  by  retailers  to  ameml  the 
regulation  which  in  important  as¬ 
pects  was  n(»t  ottly  unlair  but  im¬ 
practical  Irom  the  viewpoint  ol  the 
goal  sought. 

Retailers  probably  never  were  in 
closer  agreement  in  any  controver¬ 
sial  matter  than  they  were  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  highest  price  line  limitation 
provisions.  This  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion,  manifested  while  the  law  was 
Iteing  considered  by  Catngress,  no 
doubt,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
form  in  which  it  was  finally  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

While  many  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (^oods  .Associa¬ 
tion,  in  letters  and  in  statements  be¬ 
fore  the  Congressional  (amnnittee 
emphasi/ed  their  support  of  sound 
control  of  prices  with  revisions, 
probably  the  greatest  individual 
contribution  to  the  retailers  case 
was  that  of  Robert  Seidel  of  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Company.  Mr.  Seidel 
went  to  great  lengths  to  prepare  his 
statement  and  supporting  facts,  in¬ 
cluding  merchandise  exhibits  illus¬ 
trating  that  the  provisions  objected 
to  by  retailers  were  bringing  atiy- 
thing  but  the  desired  results. 

The  fi\e  to  one  vote  in  the  Htiiise 
of  Representatives  for  the  final 
changes  indicated  that  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  as  a  body  agreed  tvith 
retailers  that  the  old  law  was  un¬ 
fair  and  fell  far  short  of  fullfilment 
of  purpose.  .Among  Congressmen 
who  deserve  the  thanks  of  retailers 
is  Congressman  Hartley  of  New 
Jersey,  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  matter,  as  related  in  accom¬ 
panying  columns. 

From  the  stores  point  of  view  the 
outstanding  change  and  to  which 
they  directed  most  of  their  efforts 
was  the  elimination  of  the  old 
"highest  price  line  limitations.” 
The  new  law  prohibits  the  .Admin¬ 
istrator  from  requiring  any  seller 
at  retail  to  limit  his  sales  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  highest  price  line 
offered  for  sale  by  him  at  any  form¬ 
er  time.  OP.A  orders  affected  are 
women’s  outerwear  MPR  330; 


Coui'iucrd  that  inequities  had  de- 
uelofud  from  the  Hif^hest  Price 
Line  Limitations  Prox'isions  issuetl 
by  the  Price  Administrator  under 
the  oifrinul  Price  Control  Act,  Con¬ 
gressman  Hartley  took  a  leading 
part  in  placing  before  members  of 
Congress  the  point  of  I’iexe  of  re¬ 
tailers  ichich  led  to  the  elimination 
of  this  provision  in  the  new  law  as 
fur  as  retailing  is  concerned. 


Rki’.  Erki)  Harti.i.v 
of  New  Jersey 

p  ETAILERS  throughout  America  are  indebted  to  Fred  Hartley  for 
sponsoring  an  amendment  .to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  which 
eliminated  highest  price  line  limitation  provisions,  and  which  again  per¬ 
mits  free  competition  in  available  goods.  Consumers  should  also  be 
grateful  because  they  will  again  be  able  to  find  womens  and  children's 
clothing  in  the  stores  they  are  accustomed  to  patronizing  in  customary 
price  ranges. 

Those  who  heard  Congressman  Hartley  at  the  NRDGA  January  Con¬ 
vention  know  him  to  be  a  hard  hitting,  effective  speaker. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  annual  meeting  that  the  effects  of  the  highest 
price  line  limitation  were  brought  to  Congressman  Hartley’s  attention. 
It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  regulation  was  having  an  upsidedown 
effect;  that  it  was  causing  abnormal  price  increases,  drastic  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  quality,  and  rapid  disappearance  of  low  priced  garments. 

Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  essential  rightness  of  his  cause,  Fred 
Hartley  has  conducted  during  the  last  six  months  what  might  be  termed 
a  one  man  fight  for  the  elimination  of  these  unfair  and  inequitable 
regulations  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  his  amendment  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  more  than  five  to  one. 

Congressman  Hartley  has  been  extremely  active  in  assisting  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  aid  veterans  of  the  First  World  War  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  serviceman  of  this  war.  The  Free  Postage  Bill 
for  servicemen  was  sponsored  by  Hartley  in  the  House.  He  is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Labor,  Patents  and  Post  Office  commit¬ 
tees. 

Fred  Hartley  is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  University,  is  married,  and  has 
three  children.  His  oldest  son  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps. 


men's  and  boys’  clothing,  MPR  177: 
women’s  fur  garments,  MPR  178. 

Other  changes  have  to  do  with 
investigations  by  the  .Administrator; 
procedure  in  entering  a  protest 


against  a  price  regulation:  a  stay 
in  judicial  proceedings  and  the 
jjenalty  for  an  overcharge;  all  of 
which  were  fully  covered  in  asso¬ 
ciation  bulletins  to  members. 
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Franklin  Simon  (N'ew  Yorkl  uses  an  cHectivc 
(ircnlar  display  table  in  their  corset  department. 


Selling  Corsets  and  Handling  Customers 

By  Pkari.  Bkrry 


The  corset  incliistry  today  is 
e.vperiencing  the  most  trying 
conditions  in  its  history.  .And 
at  tlie  moment,  there  seems  to  he 
no  prospect  of  the  situation  being 
eased  apjjreciably.  I'he  present 
scarcity  of  materials  and  manpow¬ 
er  means,  we  understand,  that  pro- 
ditction  will  not  reach  more  than 
of  demand.  Leading  manu¬ 
facturers,  are  unwilling  to  predict 
improvement  in  the  supply  of 
iinished  garments  for  fall  deliveries. 
Word  from  W'ashington  that  there 
will  be  more  synthetics  forthcom¬ 
ing,  does  not  materially  encourage 
manufacturers.  I'hey  believe  the 
amount  of  increase  will  not  be  siz¬ 
able  and  the  cotton  thread  with 
which  it  must  be  wrapped  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  cjuantity  to 
make  it  readily  processed  for  corset 
manufacture. 

Beclouded  Prospects 

Production  prospects,  as  one 
manufacturer  puts  it,  are  “becloud¬ 
ed.”  We  are  informed  that  (»rders 
will  l)e  taken  during  Corset  Week 
on  the  usual  cpiota  basis  for  deliv¬ 
eries  to  be  made  in  .September  and 
October  if  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  make  them.  There  will  be  little 
thange  in  the  garments,  we  are  told. 
Not  all  manufacturers  will  be  able 
to  make  all  the  figure  types  they 
made  last  year.  In  some  cases,  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  changed  liecause  of 


scarcities  »)f  supply,  but  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  garmetus  delivered 
will  have  all  the  essential  tjualities 
contained  in  the  same  numbers 
pre\  iously  delivered. 

The  following  statement  from 
one  manufacturer  reflects  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  many  others.  “I’here  is 
little  reason  to  anticipate  impor¬ 
tant  changes  or  additions  in  Fall 
lines.  Demand  at  present  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  manufacturing  capacity  that 
the  usual  seasonal  trends  will  be 
disregarded  until  a  closer  balance 
of  supply  with  demand  is  iti  evi¬ 
dence.” 

.Atiother  manufacturer  says, 
“Never  were  conditions  so  uncer¬ 
tain  for  corsets  and  brassieres  as 
now  .  .  .  We  use  what  materials  we 
get,  both  in  cloth  and  rubber  fab¬ 
rics.  It  is  hopeless  to  launch  new 
designs,  for  if  successful  there  is  no 
certainty  of  getting  more  of  the 
same  materials.  Hence  almost  all 
designing  is  awaiting  the  end  of  the 
war.”  .Another  statement  claims 
that,  “  I'he  corset  market  is  today 
experiencing  a  situation  more  se¬ 
vere  and  serious  than  has  ever  been 
encountered  before  in  its  history. 
The  glaring  shortage  of  materials, 
and  the  wholly  inadequate  labor 
supply,  have  resulted  in  a  supply 
of  finished  garments  that  would  in 
small  degree  satisfy  normal  de¬ 
mand,  let  alone  take  care  of  the 


tremendously  increased  present  call 
for  corsets  and  allied  garments 
from  all  sides,  domestic  and  foreign. 
Manufacturers  have  seen  this  con¬ 
dition  approaching  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  have  coped  as  vig¬ 
orously  as  possible  with  attendant 
problems.  It  would  appear  that  any 
hope  of  improvement  over  present 
conditions  would  have  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
either  one  or  the  other  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  enemies.” 

The  Rubber  Situation 

The  recent  allocation  of  neo¬ 
prene  is  not  ex[)ected  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  increase  the  total  produc- 
tioti  of  rubber  thread  for  corset 
prtKluction,  and  while  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  iK'tter  quality  of  neoprene 
over  Buna  S,  they  do  not  see  that 
they  will  have  any  more  for  fall 
cutting  than  they  had  anticipated. 
While  manufacturers  are  hoping 
that  there  will  lx;  a  gradual  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  neoprene  for  them, 
they  are  wary  of  making  any  prom¬ 
ises  or  taking  orders  from  buyers  on 
garments  specifying  neoprene.  They 
do  not  want  to  rejieat  last  season’s 
errrtr  when  they  could  not  make 
gfKKl  on  promises  because  neo¬ 
prene  was  withdrawn  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  taught  them  to 
wait  until  the  rubber  is  in  their 
hands  before  they  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  stores. 
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with  Warner’s  ABC  Alpha¬ 
bet*  Bras  you  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  original  skilled 
designing  that  insures  the 
best  of  fit  to  every  customer 
—A,  B,  C  or  D. 
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POSTWAR  PLANNING 


\Vhcii  asked  il  they  would  in¬ 
crease  the  ainoimt  ol  elastic  in 
garments,  it  supplies  ol  neoprene 
were  actually  received,  inanulac- 
lurers  said  with  emphasis  “no.” 
Aiiv  amount  ol  neoprene  and 
Buna  S  they  can  lorsee  will  still 
he  below  their  needs  to  fill  demand. 
li\en  to  increase  the  size  ol  gores, 
might  use  up  their  supply  um) 
(juickly  and  production  w*)uld  he 
disrupted.  It  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  he  a  let-up  ol 
ellorts  to  improve  Buna  S  in  case 
there  is  another  complete  throw- 
hack  to  this  type  ol  synthetic.  Fhe 
trade  is  hoping  the  public  will  not 
he  conlused  by  any  publicity  given 
the  allocation  ol  neoprene  and  mis- 
takingly  expect  to  find  more  rubber 
in  the  garments  “tomorrow.” 

The  Cotton  Situation 

While  we  talk  ol  scarcities  in  cor¬ 
set  manulacture  in  terms  ol  avail- 
ahle  rubber,  tve  must  consider  that 
almost  ol  etpial  importance  is  the 
continued  scarcitv  ol  cottons.  From 
time  to  time  it  is  rumored  that  cot¬ 
ton  will  be  released  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  this  or  that  date.  However, 
top  manulacturers  have  repeatedly 
warned  us  that  we  must  not  antici¬ 
pate  increased  allotments  while  the 
military  need  keeps  up. 

One  corset  manuiacturer  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  cotton  situation  says 
that,  “At  least  95%  ol  the  cloths 
used  by  the  corset  industry  are 
either  cotton  or  cotton  combined 
with  rayon.  .\  goodly  share  ol  the 
nation’s  cotton  crop  is  in  raw  cot¬ 
ton  as  there  are  not  enough  looms 
to  weave  it  nor  enough  manpower 
to  work  the  looms.  Ol  the  cotton 
that  is  “worked”  more  than  70% 
is  being  used  by  our  armed  forces 
or  is  being  shipped  on  lend-lease. 
This  leaves  a  scant  30%  to  be  used 
lor  all  civilian  needs. 

I'here  is  no  combed  quality  cot¬ 
ton  available  at  this  writing  and 
very  little  ol  the  other  types. 

“.About  the  only  cloths  on  the 
market  suitable  lor  corset  making 
are  government  rejects.  Once  in 
awhile  there  are  small  quantities  ol 
government  cotton  twills  or  plain 
fabrics,  and  nylon  or  rayon  from 
rejected  chutes  and  that  is  about 
all  ol  the  material  available  today. 
The  plants  that  take  the  fabric 
from  the  mills  for  finishing  now 
reejuire  from  8  to  11  weeks. 


IN  discussing  postwar  planning 
manulacturers  point  out  that 
theirs  is  an  industry  uidike 
many  others  inasmuch  as  they  will 
not  need  machinery  replacements 
or  other  (hanges  in  their  setup  lor 
postwar  production.  While  many 
ol  them  have  fteen  aiul  are  doing 
war  work,  they  have  not  changeil 
their  plants  in  any  way.  They  use 
tile  same  machines  and  often  the 
same  operators  they  used  in  corset 
manuiacturer.  .All  they  need,  they 
say,  to  start  making  postwar  gar¬ 
ments  is  the  right  materials  and 
plenty  ol  them.  The  following  is 
liy  one  ol  the  leaders  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field: 

“  rile  Corset  Industrv  has  always 
enjoyed  one  very  distinct  advant¬ 
age.  The  product  which  it  makes 
could  always  be  readily,  and  quick¬ 
ly,  adapted  to  shifting  require¬ 
ments.  That  advantage  still  exists, 
potentially,  and  should  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  resumption  ol  normal  op¬ 
erations  within  a  very  few  months 
after  the  cancellation  ol  current 
governmental  regulations  and  re¬ 
strictions.  While  plans  ol  general 
protedure  and  policy  can  be,  and 
are  lieiiig  lorniulated  today,  the  act¬ 
ual  carrying  out  ol  details  will  be 
impractical  until  we  all  know'  what 
the  market  will  afford  in  the  way 
ol  new  material.” 

Production 

.Manulacurers  point  out  that  just 
as  they  gradually  changed  their 
production  to  meet  war  regulations, 
so  will  they  gradually  step  up  pro¬ 
duction  on  quality  and  quantity 
when  they  can  obtain  the  necessary 
materials  and  manpower  to  get 
back  t(j  normal  production.  They 
assure  retailers  that  there  should  be 
no  concern  about  being  seriously 
stuck  with  war  stocks  because  there 
will  be  ample  time  to  dispose  ol 
them  between  the  end  ol  war  on 
either  the  .Atlantic  or  Pacific  sides, 
or  both,  and  the  beginning  of  dis- 
trifmtion  of  postwar  merchandise. 
I’hey  did  not,  however,  question 
the  possibility  that  women  may 
stop  buying  once  the  war  is  over 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  new  gar¬ 
ments.  \Vhile  many  businesses  hav¬ 


ing  to  do  with  supplying  the  public 
with  merchandise  will  be  faced  with 
some  losses  when  changeovers  are 
made  from  wartime  to  postwar  mer- 
diandise,  corset  manulacturers  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  very  limited  in 
the  (orset  field,  il  at  all. 

New  .Materials 

.Most  manulacturers  are  looking 
forward  to  using  new  materials  in 
postwar  protluction  which  are  not 
yet  known  to  civilians.  Fhey  tell 
us  ol  swatches  they  have  seen,  but 
which  are  not  available  lor  corset 
experimentation.  They  look  for¬ 
ward  to  lighter  and  stronger  fab¬ 
rics  which  will  more  nearly  resem¬ 
ble  silk  than  other  substitutes.  Ol 
course  new  designs  will  lie  forth¬ 
coming,  but  it  will  be  another  six 
months  to  a  year  before  new  ma¬ 
terials  will  come  through  in  tpian- 
tities  in  ample  time  for  designers 
to  complete  new  numbers  from  new 
materials. 

Rubber 

•Since  the  limitation  ol  the  use  of 
rubber  in  garments  inuler  L91), 
many  manulacturers  frankly  state 
that  previously  far  too  much  rublier 
was  put  into  mature  types  ol  gar¬ 
ments  than  was  necessary  lor  con¬ 
trol.  riiis  resulted  from  competi¬ 
tion  based  on  the  amount  con¬ 
tained  in  competitive  lines.  When 
rubber  is  plentiful  again,  many 
manufacturers  say  they  plan  to  re¬ 
turn  to  producing  types  of  garments 
“that  are  designed  to  fit,  not 
stretched  to  fit,”  the  slogan  so  many 
used  when  the  amount  of  rubber 
allowed  in  garments  was  limited. 
However,  many  junior  garmetits 
will  again  be  made  of  all  rubber. 

Many  in  the  industry  tell  us  they 
are  formulating  suggested  postwar 
jilans  on  retail  merchandising, 
rhey  say  they  believe  from  their 
experience  and  observation  they 
will  be  able  to  aid  retail  stores  ma¬ 
terially  in  setting  up  new  methods 
which  will  help  them  in  the  post¬ 
war  selling  of  foundations.  These 
plans  will  not  be  released  for  the 
trade  until  it  is  known  what  con¬ 
ditions  retailers  will  actually  face 
when  war  ends. 
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G>nservatioti  Has  Greater  Importance 
in  Corset  Department  Policy 


MOS'l'  corset  departinents 
owe  their  success  to  the 
service  they  offer.  With 
stores  in  any  city  or  town  carrying 
about  the  same  stocks  at  about  the 
same  prices,  it  admittedly  is  service 
that  registers  in  the  consumer  mind 
and  brings  her  back  repeatedly  to 
a  particular  store. 

U'hile  difficulties  beset  stores  to¬ 
day  in  giving  anything  like  former 
service,  nevertheless,  it  follows  more 
than  ever  that  service  is  the  keynote 
in  keeping  customers  loyal.  Unfort¬ 
unately,  through  research,  we  find 
that  the  simplest  of  service,  helping 
the  customer  extend  the  wearabili¬ 
ty  of  her  present  garments,  is  ttx) 
often  neglected.  Here  is  a  case 
where  advice  whether  volunteered 
or  requested,  is  really  wanted,  'f'o 
tell  a  customer  how  to  care  for 
garments,  to  answer  fully  any  ques¬ 
tions  or  to  help  with  replacements 
of  worn  parts  where  possible,  is  a 
service  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
finest  of  gtKKlwill  builders  for 
present  prestige  and  future  consum¬ 
er  loyalty.  To  neglect  this  service 
is  undoubtedly  a  sure  way  of  send¬ 
ing  the  customer  to  more  pro¬ 
gressive  competitors. 

Courtesy  Important 

We  find  that  not  only  has  this 
service  been  neglected  to  a  large 
degree,  but  when  it  is  given,  it  is 
done  so  ungraciously  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  been  more  irritated  than 
satisfied.  “Upstage,”  is  the  w’ord 
for  many  repair  transactions,  first 
on  the  part  of  the  store  represen¬ 
tative.  with  reaction  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  resents  the  apparently 
grudged  time  or  service  granted 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  an  “up¬ 
stage”  salesperson  could  intimidate 
a  customer  to  a  point  where  she 
would  be  lost  to  the  entire  store, 
indefinitely.  Next  in  importance  to 
selling  and  fitting  a  customer  prop¬ 
erly  is  turning  on  charm  in  all 
transactions  even  in  the  case  of  re¬ 
turns,  regardless  of  whether  the 
returns  are  justified.  Many  times 
a  slight  adjustment  in  a  garment 


will  satisfy  her  while  she  never  for¬ 
gets  the  salesperson  nor  the  store  if 
she  thinks  they  have  not  treated 
her  patiently. 

Buyers  and  manufacturers,  too, 
tell  us  that  many  of  the  garments 
returned  are  beyond  repair.  We 
have  all  talked  conservation  and 
through  countrywide  publicity,  we 
have  urged  consumers  to  “make  it 
do  and  wear  it  out.”  Few  women 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  corsets 
they  wear.  If  many  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  they  return  are  beyond  re¬ 
pair,  it  is  quite  possible  they  are 
merely  following  the  advice  put 
before  them  constantly.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  many  garments  are  returned 
because  consumers  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  almost  anything  they 
have  can  lx*  put  into  g<K)d  repair. 
If  stores  snub  these  customers,  they 
aren’t  likely  to  overl(K)k  the  slight. 
If  an  explanation  showing  why 
garments  cannot  be  repaired,  is 
given  with  a  smile,  this  will  im¬ 
prove  the  customer-department 
relationship.  Whatever  the  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  on  serviceability  of 
garments,  one  thing  is  certain,— 
the  treatment  customers  receive  is 
important. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  altera¬ 
tion  people,  buyers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  ration  the  amount  of 
time  alhxated  to  the  repair  of  used 
garments.  Therefore,  in  some 
stores  the  ratio  is  now  about  three 
hours  of  work  on  a  new  garment 
to  one  hour  on  a  used  foundation. 
.'Vt  this  writing,  delivery  dates  for 
completion  of  repairs  have  been 
lengthened  from  one  week  to  ten 
days  on  new  garments,  and  from 
two  to  three  weeks  on  used  ones.  If 
the  scarcity  of  help  continues,  these 
repair  dates  will  have  to  be  length¬ 
ened  still  further. 

Repair  Note 

-Another  buyer  headache  arises 
from  the  fact  that  customers  often 
expect  too  much  from  repair.  Many 
believe  a  used  garment  should  be  so 
rejuvenated  that  it  will  not  only 
give  its  original  control  and  resi¬ 


liency  but  will  loiik  as  it'did  when 
new.  To  avoid  this  sort  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  some  stores  tell  us  they 
judge  the  customer  as  well  as  the 
garment.  A  too  exacting  customer 
may  be  turned  down  on  exten¬ 
sive  repair  and  advised  not  to 
spend  money  on  it.  Repairs  for 
such  customers  has  brought  reper¬ 
cussions  to  the  department  in  the 
past  and  it  has  proven  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  recommend  a  new  gar¬ 
ment. 

Opinions 

Because  manufacturers  of  corsets 
notably  have  worked  in  closer  har¬ 
mony  with  buyers  than  in'  many 
industries,  we  have  often  found 
their  opinions  on  various  subjects 
which  have  to  do  with  foundation 
garments  of  special  value.  We  asked 
several  high  ranking  producers  to 
give  us  an  over-all  picture  of  what 
they  observed  and  recommended 
on  the  practice  of  conservation  of 
customers’  garments  by  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country.  One  of 
our  top-Hight  manufacturers  when 
asked  how  far  he  thought  stores 
should  go  in  the  repair  service, 
said  he  believed  it  would  be  wise 
to  repair  any  garments  that  could 
|X)ssibIy  be  extended  for  more  ser¬ 
vice.  -Some  felt  that  not  enough 
conservation  was  being  done,  if 
customer  need  for  flexible  garments 
containing  rubber  is  to  be  met  and 
the  How  of  traffic  is  to  be  continued 
through  the  corset  department. 
One  comment  given  us  we  would 
like  to  quote.  We  believe  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  repair  problem  of  the 
retail  store  tcxiay. 

“The  question  of  helping  cus¬ 
tomers  make  their  present  founda¬ 
tions  deliver  the  maximum  in  use¬ 
ful  service  is  one  that  all  gcxxi  de¬ 
partments  are  earnestly  trying  to 
answer.  This  isn’t  so  simple  a 
matter,  however,  as  might  appear 
to  be  the  case  at  first  glance.  Ab¬ 
sence  or  scarcity  of  many  necessary 
materials  for  repairs  and  altera¬ 
tions  make  this  operation  a  press¬ 
ing  problem. 
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Conservation  Guide  for  Salespeople 

With  the  present  situation  demanding  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on 
imparting  consewation  facts  on  foundation  garments  to  retail  customers, 
we  beliexfe  it  important  to  call  stores  attention  again  to  the  excellent 
material  on  this  subject  compiled  by  the  Formpt  Company  which  we 
published  in  this  department  in  The  Bulletin  some  months  ago.  It’s 
importance  today  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 


U  A  ^  s<x)n  as  any  all-elastic 
/A  garter  begins  to  curl  or 
fray  at  sides  it  should  be 
repaired  immediately.  .Here’s  how 
to  do  it:  cut  off  frayed  piece  and 
replace  with  tape  or  shoulder  strap 
material  of  the  same  width.  This 
conserves  the  elastic  garter,  for  as 
soon  as  the  life  comes  out  of  even 
a  small  part  of  the  elastic,  the  fray¬ 
ing  spreads  rapidly  and  destroys 
the  entire  garter.  By  removing 
only  a  small  section  of  the  elastic, 
and  substituting  tape,  you  still  give 
the  customer  the  l^nefit  of  stretch 
in  the  garter. 

“If  you  cut  off  1/2  inch  of  elastic, 
be  sure  to  use  one  inch  of  tape 
I.  n — 71 — TT^  to  take  care  of  the 

W'  stretch  that  was  in 

the  removed  elas¬ 
tic  piece.  Sew  the 
tape  on  the  garter 
and  STITCH 
ZIGZAG.  Then 
sew  the  garter  on  the  garment  and 
STITCH  ZIG-ZAG,  as  shown  in 
illustration.  (This  zig-zag  stitch 
must  always  be  used  when  you 
are  stitching  on  elastic  because  if 
you  use  a  running  stitch  the  elastic 
can  no  longer  stretch— and  there  is 
always  some  elastic  where  garters 
are  attached. 

Stays 

j|  M  “If  you  decide  to 

»  (I  remove  stays,  NEV’ER 
*  ,‘l  cut  the  cloth  and  pull 
I  fn  them  out.  It  is  t|uite 
‘  \  A  piossible  that  the  cus- 

•  \  tomer  will  wish  to  put 

j  \  the  stay  back  in  later 

I  \  \  if  she  finds  she  needs 
J  n  more  control.  If  you 

‘  f  I  .  cut  the  cloth  and  pull 

j  'I'  the  stay  out,  you  will 

I  run  into  considerable 

I  trouble  in  keeping  it 
STAY  in  if  it  is  to  be  used 
again.  For  even  though  you  patch 
the  cloth  where  you  cut  it,  the  stay 
will  invariably  push  through. 


The  proper  procedure  is  to  open 
the  tape  about  an  inch  or  so  on 
the  side  where  it  has  been  stitched 
down.  Then  remove  the  stay  from 
the  casing  and  stitch  down  again. 

Patching 

“For  patching,  proceed  this  way: 
cut  patch  cloth  to  larger 
all  around  than  the  piece  to  be 
patched.  Turn  under  edge  of  patch 
once  about  i/g".  (If  some  elastic 
is  available,  patch  the  elastic  sec¬ 
tion  with  an  elastic  patch.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  event,  do  not  turn 
the  patch  under  as  it  will  be  too 
bulky.)  First  baste  the  patch  on 
the  inside  of  the  garment  to  place. 
Then,  when  patching  an  elastic 
section  be  sure  to  use  the  zig-zag 
stitch,  as  illustrated.  When  patch¬ 
ing  a  cloth  section,  use  a  single  run¬ 
ning  stitch. 

“IMPORTANT  NOTE:  If  you 
are  patching  an  elastic  section  and 
are  using  a  fabric  cloth  cut  the 
patch  a  trifle  fuller 
/  ■  *  *  /  jhg  section  you 

are  patching,  for  re- 
^  ^  member,  the  elastic 

^  v|  stretches  and  this 

must  be  allowed  for  in  the  patch. 

Gussets 

“Watch  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  gussets  of  all  garments!  These 
gussets  are  extremely  important  to 
the  good  fit  of  any  foundation. 
Repairing  a  gusset  is  very  similar 
to  patching.  When  a  gusset  stretch¬ 
es  and  loses  its  body,  get  a  twill  or 
soft  batiste,  or  salvage  piece  of 
elastic  from  a  discarded  garment, 
if  possible.  Cut  it  to  shape  of  gus¬ 
set,  but— if  using  fabric  patch,  cut 
a  little  fuller  to  allow  for  the  stretch 
in  the  elastic  gusset.  Allow  for 
turning  under  1/2"  along  the  edges. 
First  baste,  then  sew  on  the  inside 
the  same  as  you  would  a  patch, 
but  hem  the  edge.  If  you  insert 


this  cloth  under  the  elastic  gusset 
as  soon  as  any  wear  is  noticeable, 
it  will  never  pull  out  any  farther. 


Gusscta  on 

Lewor  front 
of 

Saraoat* 


OnoMts  on 

Top  bnok 
•f 

C^TMnt. 


Closings 

“When  a  closing  needs  repairing, 
that  is,  if  the  zipper  wears  out  or 
the  hook  and  eye  tape  is  so  badly 
worn,  it  must  be  replaced,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  insert  a  dress  zip¬ 
per,  as  is  oft-times  done.  Dress  zip- 
p>ers  are  not  constructed  to  with¬ 
stand  the  ‘pull’  that  corset  closing 
gets.  If  you  can  insert  a  corset  zip¬ 
per  satisfactorily,  do  it. 

“In  an  all-in-one,  if  the  top  half 
of  the  closing  is  hook  and  eye,  and 
the  bottom  half  is  a  zipper  (as  is 
many  times  the  case)  and  just  the 
zipper  needs  replacing— merely  at 
lach  a  new  hook  and  eye  tape  to 
the  old,  and  then  sew  down.  And, 
this  is  of  extreme  importance:  Re¬ 
inforce  the  bottom  of  the  closing 
with  a  piece  of  tape.  Cut  the  tape 
oblong  about  1"  long  and  wide 
and  sew  firmly  across  the  bottom 
of  the  opening 
j  horizontally. 

I  Then  with  scis- 

sors  or  a  heavy 
•  I  t  object  press  the 

bottom  hook 
•  flat  and  never 

•  not  done,  the 

I  I'v  opiening  will 

j0l  I  split  wide  open 

'  ‘  at  the  bottom.” 
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EXAMPLES  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVERTS 


Here  and  There  in  the  Corset  World 


JUST  how  much  the  shortage  of 
rubber  in  corsets  has  affected 
the  war  effort  was  revealed  last 
month  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Fatigue, 
she  said,  caused  many  older  women 
to  quit  their  war  jobs.  In  her 
opinion  this  was  caused  in  a  large 
degree  by  lack  of  proper  corset 
support  as  a  result  of  inability  to 
get  the  right  corset.  Miss  Anderson 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

“Unless  existing  supplies  of  flexi¬ 
ble  supporting  garments  can  be 
made  to  last  until  more  rubber  is 
available  to  the  corset  industry,  war 
production  and  essential  civilian 
industries  will  suffer  through  low¬ 
ered  efficiency  and  even  loss  of  wom¬ 
en  workers. 

“Fatigue  is  one  of  the  most  usual 
causes  of  women’s  quitting  their 
jobs.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
good  p>osture  helps  to  prevent  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  for  mature  and  older  women 
to  achieve  helpful  p>osture  is  to  wear 
the  right  kind  of  supporting  gar¬ 
ments.  These  women  cannot  grow 
their  own  muscular  girdles.’’ 

Representatives  of  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry,  said  Miss  Anderson,  had 
conferred  with  her  on  how  the  criti¬ 
cally  short  stocks  could  be  dis¬ 
tributed  so  war  workers  could  ob¬ 
tain  rubber  corsets,  and  she  under¬ 
stood  manufacturers  are  trying  to 


work  out  a  plan  with  retail  stores 
on  how  to  spread  stocks  so  this 
would  be  done.  Said  Miss  Ander¬ 
son,  “No  woman  should  buy  a  new 
corset  unless  she  really  needs  it  to 
get  her  work  done,’’  and  she  sug¬ 
gested  seven  rules  for  corset  conser¬ 
vation:  “Have  every  garment  fitted 
before  buying;  keep  it  clean;  do  not 
iron;  if  you  have  two,  wear  alter¬ 
nately  to  give  the  rubber  a  rest; 
make  repairs  promptly;  handle 
carefully;  practice  posture  to  pre¬ 
vent  strain.’’ 


could  fit  them  with  much  greater 
satisfaction  to  me  and  them  if  they 
knew  more  about  jjosture  and 
would  practice  it.  They  can’t 
slouch  in  present  garments  and  be 
comfortable.  I  tell  them  that,  but 
habit  is  strong  and  they  forget.  1 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  posture 
lectures  in  my  department.’’ 


\  PRECEDENT  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  this  month  with  the  corset 
industry  when  the  Formfit  Com¬ 
pany  becomes  the  first  corset  manu¬ 
facturer  to  sponsor  a  net  w’ork  radio 
program  over  67  stations  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System.  Formfit 
tells  us  that  this  is  their  first  move 
in  a  postwar  plan.  Through  re¬ 
search  coupled  with  many  years  of 
experience,  they  hope  to  get  an 
overall  picture  of  retail  problems. 
The  plan  will  be  developed  from 
studies  of  sales  manuals,  sales  rec¬ 
ords,  customer  opinions,  display 
techniques,  etc. 


WE  UNDERSTAND  that  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  is  planning  on 
holding  health  classes  this  summer 
in  which  jjosture  will  be  stressed. 
Remarked  a  buyer  we  know,  “  I 
hop>e  all  my  customers  attend.  I 


ACCESSORIES  PERTINENT 
to  foundation  selling  can  have  an 
important  effect  in  the  boosting  of 
unit  sales.  \V^ith  no  government 
limitation  on  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles,  they  can  be  used 
freeely  to  brighten  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  and  promote  institutional 
copy.  Chafe  easing  garments,  bust 
puffs,  shoulder  straps,  washing 
compounds  and  other  items  pro¬ 
moted  in  an  interesting  way,  will 
remind  women  that  the  corset  de¬ 
partments  are  still  doing  business 
at  their  old  stand. 

Why  bury  foundation  accessories 
in  the  notion  counters,  when  if 
placed  advantageously  in  the  corset 
departments  they  will  serve  to  liven 
up  counter  displays  and  thereby 
stimulate  traffic?  In  advertising,  a 
small  boxed  item  could  draw  atten¬ 
tion  effectively  to  foundations 
through  the  exploitation  of  any  one 
of  the  many  things  which  could  be 
offered  as  accessories.  These  ads 
dramatically  presented  would  be 
“new’s”  in  the  figure  world. 


COI 
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^’ERTl  CORSE  I  DEPAR IMENTS  DURING  1944 

How  About  a  New  Promotion  Idea  for  Bras? 


SGARGI'l'Y  of  corsets  and  foun¬ 
dation  garments  have  prompt¬ 
ed  many  stores  to  feature  bras¬ 
sieres  in  promotions  in  order  to 
keep  alive  public  interest  in  corset 
departments.  Much  of  this  kind 
of  advertising,  however,  it  strikes  us 
has  not  capitalized  on  the  situation 
to  the  jM)tential  advantages  of  the 
department.  With  stocks  of  bras¬ 
sieres  more  plentiful  than  other 
items  in  corset  departments,  more 
glamour  could  well  be  put  into  the 
bra  promotions  there.  The  present 
market  situation  offers  an  excellent 
opjjortunity  of  putting  the  bra  on 
a  new  plane  by  giving  it  new 
im|M)rtance  in  the  wardrobe.  Re¬ 
latively  few  stores  are  stressing  a 
fitting  service  for  brassieres.  The 
few  which  have  have  not  done  it 
in  an  apjx'alingly  dramatic  way. 

New  Glassification 
Vour  reporter  believes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  present  today  for  putting 
brassieres  in  a  permanent  essential 
classification  for  all  women  and 
taking  it  out  of  the  accessory  class. 
Of  course,  problem  figures  always 
ha\e  had  to  consider  them  as  essen¬ 
tials,  but  there  are  manv  girls  and 
women  who  wear  them  onlv  when 


certain  ty|Ks  of  dresses  demand 
them  if  sleek  lines  are  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  In  the  past  many  brassieres 
were  bought  over  the  counter  and 
only  the  most  persuasive  of  fitters 
could  get  some  of  these  customers 
to  a  fitting  room  to  make  certain 
the  bra  fitted  properly  and  molded 
the  bust  itito  the  proper  litie  to 
conform  with  the  rest  of  the  figure. 

Educational  Advice 

I'o  itiduce  wometi  to  become 
cotiscious  of  sculptured  bust  lities. 
we  believe  it  would  pay  a  store  to 
engage  a  local  sculptor  or  teacher 
of  sculj)ture  to  be  present  in  the 
(orset  department  for  a  period  of 
time  to  tell  women  of  the  imjwmt- 
ance  of  what  could  be  the  most 
beautiful  line  of  her  ImhU— the  bust 
litie.  Caitivincing  wometi  that  the 
bustlitie  is  first  in  the  line  of  vision 
in  judging  couture  would  at  the 
same 'time,  make  them  realize  the 
necessity  of  having  giMid  brassieres 
indiv  idnallv  fitted.  While  we  have 
many  figure  types  of  brassieres  that 
ha\e  been  carefully  designed  to 
meet  various  demands,  it  could  be 
that  the  lifting  of  a  shoulder  strap 
or  a  slight  dart  placed  here  or 
there,  woitld  perform  a  bit  of  magic 


lor  “that  perfect  line.” 

New  Approach 

riiere  is  nothitig  new'  about 
“right"  attd  “wrotig"  illustratiotis 
oti  how  to  do  or  buy  this  and  that, 
blit  outside  of  “house-to-house” 
national  advertising,  we  haven’t 
seen  retail  promotional  examples 
of  it  on  fitting  brassieres.  It  isn’t 
original  with  ns  to  suggest  that  a 
woman  with  super  hips  and  a  small 
bust,  build  up  her  bust  line  so  that 
hips  l<H)k  smalTer  and  in  projxir- 
lion,  but  we  feel  safe  in  saying  it 
has  mostly  been  done  in  the  very 
highest  tvpe  shops  having  a  high 
fashion  clientele.  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why.  particularly  at  this  time, 
.Mrs.  G.  I.  Joe  on  a  small  income 
and  wanting  to  liKik  her  loveliest 
for  the  furlough  or  return  of  her 
severest  critic,  wouldn’t  highly  ap¬ 
preciate  being  told  how  to  be 
glamorous.  Remember  Mrs.  Joe 
mav  be  your  top  customer  of  to¬ 
morrow  with  probable  Josephines 
for  future  customers.  If  we  could 
build  bra  business  as  consistently 
as  we  built  junior  business,  we 
would  need  more  than  a  small  sec¬ 
tion  or  a  “bra-bar”  for  them  before 
long. 
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Famous  Texas  cattle  brands  on  the  entrance  to  Panhandle-Fluins  Museum,  Canyon,  Texas 


OlNCE  pioneer  days,  brands  have  identified  the  things  that  people  want 
to  buy  and  keep— and  they're  still  serving  that  purpose  in  retailing  today. 

Viartime  restrictions  on  consumer  goods  have  been  a  real  test  of  trade- 
marked  merchandise.  But  ingenuity  coupled  with  the  pride  and  integrity 
that  go  with  a  good  brand  name  have  given  the  buying  public  consistently 
high  standards  of  quality  and  value. 

Sure,  it  s  just  smart  business  for  the  makers  of  famous  brands  to  keep 
their  goods  worthy  of  their  name.  It's  also  the  way  of  doing  things  that’s 
made  our  living  standards  the  highest  in  the  world,  ^e  of  Munsingwear 
are  proud  to  have  a  share  in  it. 


UNDERWEAR,  SLEEPING 
MUNalNCWEAR,  INC.  • 


•AND -LOUNGING  WEAR, 
M  I  N  N  E  APOLI S  •  N  E  W 


FOUNDATION  GARMENTS,  HOSIERY 
YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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58  YEARS  OF  ^‘FIRSTS 


THE  PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


The  Proper  Way  to  Put  on 
a  Brassiere 


The  way  a  l>rassiert‘  is  put  on 
the  figure  and  adjusted  to  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  It  makes  a  difference  in  fit 
and  (otUour.  It  makes  a  difference 
in  the  lorar  the  garment  will  give. 


So  it  is  im]x>rtant  that  the  brassiere 
be  put  on  corrcrtly,  in  order  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  service  and 
satisfaction  from  it.  I'he  figures 
here  show  you  the  right  way  to 
do  it. 


1.  Be  sure  that  the  straps  of  the 
brassiere  are  long  enough,  um)  long 
rather  tlian  too  short,  when  you  first 
put  it  on.  Put  the  straps  over  your 
shoulders  aiul  then  see  that  the  breast 
sections  of  the  brassieres  are  well  set 
under  the  curve  of  the  breasts. 


2.  Next,  fasten  the  brassiere  at  the 
proper  point  of  the  inid-batk.  If  you 
are  wearing  a  long-line  brassiere,  hook 
all  the  hooks  Irefore  making  your 
next  move. 


3.  (irasp  the  shoulder  straps  just  a 
little  above  the  point  where  they 
are  attached  to  the  gannent  and, 
leaning  well  forward,  shake  the  breast 
sections,  easing  the  breasts  down  and 
allowing  them  t<t  fall  well  forward 
into  the  pcKkets. 


I.  Next  gently  smooth  up  each 
breast,  to  make  sure  the  nipple  point 
coincides  with  the  point  of  the  breast 
section  provided  for  it.  In  some  cases, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  again 
lo  Step  3.  to  make  doubly  sure  the 
breasts  .ire  correc  tly  ‘  ‘set”  in  the 
pot  kets. 


5.  The  final  step  (Figure  5)  is  to 
run  the  fingers  under  the  edge  of  the 
brassiere,  from  mid-front  to  the  back, 
and  to  pull  the  back  u’ell  dozen  on 
the  bcKly. 


(Courtesy  of  Maiden  Form) 


i^'^EVER  did  I  think  1 
^  ^  wotdd  see  the  day,” 
lamented  one  of  otir 
older  and  most  successftd 
corset  buyers  to  your  reporter, 
“when  I  would  be  selling  soft- 
gcMKls  girdles  and  pantie  gird¬ 
les,  and  yes.  long  back  garter 
belts  to  my  juniors.  Time  was 
when  many  of  them  were  little 
ivkes  coming  in  with  their 
mothers  and  later  I  fitted 
them  into  their  first  tw’o-way 
roll-ons  which  many  of  them 
lotiglu  against.  Then  they 
came  in  to  me  for  real  con¬ 
trolling  girdles  and  all-in- 
ones.  They  loved  the  sleek¬ 
ness  of  my  garments— they 
told  ttie  of  their  first  long 
evening  dresses  under  which 
they  would  wear  their  tiew 
fouttclatiotts.  .Most  of  thetit 


are  tiow  tellittg  ttie  of  their 
iturses  aid  work,  USO,  etc., 
attd  how  ittitch  they  want  sup¬ 
port  for  their  dawti  to  ex¬ 
haustion  hoitrs  job.  Most  of 
thent  take  what  I  can  give 
thetit  with  a  cheery  ‘OK’  but 
I  feel  that  they  know  they  will 
get  controlling  garments  as 
scMtn  as  they  are  available. 
^'c)u  see,  I  always  had  the  new¬ 
est  junior  merchandise  on  the 
market  around  where  they 
could  see  it  when  they  came 
in.  Not  only  did  I  love  those 
youngsters,  I  thought  of  them 
as  a  store  asset  for  then  and 
later.  If  I  keep  them  inter¬ 
ested  in  whatever  I  can  give 
them  now,  they’ll  be  back.” 
Will  postwar  methods  of  de- 
|)ai  tment  store  merchandising 
eliminate  this  sort  of  personal 
contact  appeal  between  store 
and  customer?  If  so,  will  the 
street  corset  shops  and  the 
house-to-house  corset  sales¬ 
women  lure  our  customers 
away  from  us? 
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\  ■ 


0^  co0i6i9tatcM4. 

enlivens  Maiden  Form’s  line  for  Fall  1944 


With  materials  and  labor  hard-to-get,  and  the  development  of  further  de* 
signs  at  a  standstill  because  of  production  difficulties  —  Maiden  Form  still 
*‘finds  a  way!”  New  combinations  of  materials  give  that  “new  look”  which 
women  want,  even  when  they  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  contours  which 
their  Maiden  Form  brassieres  accomplish! 

Maiden  Form  introduces  a  quartette  of  attractive  new  numbers,  in  Rayon  Satin 
with  Broadcloth  pockets.  All  four  are  two*inch  banded  designs.  All  are  made 
both  in  Tearose  and  White,  one  in  each  of  Maiden  Form’s  top-rankiqg  types: 

♦‘UMegro”  No.  3124,  Tearose,  and  No.  3134,  White;  ***Variation**  No.  5124, 

Tearose,  and  No.  5134,  White;  ***lntimo**  No.  6424,  Tearose,  and  No.  6434,  White; 

**‘Allo-Eue**  No.  7324,  Tearose,  and  No.  7334,  White — all  $11.00  per  dozen. 

•Scf.U.S.Pat.Off. 

Sorry  —  Orders  from  established  dealers  only! 

PLEASE  BE  SURE  TO  COME  SEE  US  WHEN  YOU  ARE  “IN  THE  MARKETS 


“There  is  a  Maiden  Form  for  Every  Type  of  Figure!” 

MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  COMPANY,  Inc.  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Aageles 
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Frequent  Washing  of  Synthetic  Rubber  Urged 


SL'CiGESriOXS  on  the  washing 
ot  corsets  has  always  been  an 
important  part  ol  selling  and  most 
rules  for  it  which  obtained  when 
garments  were  made  of  natural 
rubber  are  still  g(M)d.  However,  in 
the  case  of  synthetics  there  are  a 
few  variations  mainifacturers  sug¬ 
gest  sales|x.“ople  should  be  prepared 
to  pass  on  to  customers. 

Remove  Acid  by  Cleansing 
To  lx.‘gin  with,  manufacturers 
jx)int  out  that  synthetics  for  foun¬ 
dations  ha\e  been  experimented 
with  and  tested  thorotighly  to  make 
them  as  resistent  as  possible  to  acid 
from  perspiration.  It,  of  course,  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  the  wearer  is  careful 
in  sul)jecting  her  garments  to  as 
little  acid  reaction  as  is  possible  she 
will  be  contributing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturer.  So  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  ctistomers  be  informed 
that  the  more  garments  are  washed, 
the  better  wear  and  support  can  be 
expected  from  them.  Furthermore, 
mantifacturers  suggest  that  custom¬ 
ers  lx;  warned  that  thorotigh  rins¬ 
ing  is  important.  Getting  all  soap 
out  of  garments  will  leave  meshes 
of  rtibber  and  cotton  “free  to 


breathe.”  Good  soap  is  important, 
t<M),  and  should  be  free  of  all  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  injurious  to  fine 
fabrics.  W’ater  softeners  should  be 
well  recommended  before  using. 

C^olor  Renew'al 

To  tell  customers  that  some  ol 
t»)day’s  rubber  may  turn  dark  when 
wet,  but  will  return  to  its  original 
color  when  dry,  is  thought  by  some 
manufacturers  to  be  advisable  at 
point  of  sale.  Others  advise  saying 
nothing,  just  let  them  find  out  for 
themselves  that  the  garments  will 
dry  properly. 

Peculiarities  of  Individuals 

-Ml  manufacturers  seem  agreed 
that  it  is  better  not  to  mention  that 
garments  made  with  synthetics  may 
have  a  slight  odor  upon  wearing. 
Often  the  same  garments  may  react 
differently  on  different  people.  If 
it  should  happen  that  a  customer 
leports  some  diffictilty,  the  suggest¬ 
ion  is  that  she  wash  the  garment 
and  hang  it  in  the  sun  for  a  few 
niiniites.  If  the  <Klor  is  not  gone 
entirely  upon  wearing  again,  a  sec¬ 
ond  washing  and  sunning  may  be 
necessarv. 


The  Story  of  Buna  S  and  Neoprene 


WHILE  there  are  many  types 
of  synthetic  rubber,  the  corset 
industry  is  interested  only  in  two  at 
this  time.  Neoprene  and  Buna-S. 
For  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
difference  in  the  construction  of 
these  two  synthetics,  we  reprint  the 
following  from  \Varner  Brothers 
house  organ: 

Buna-S 

Is  made  from  75%  Butadiene 
(made  from  Butene  which  is  a 
product  of  the  oil  refinery  or  from 
Ethyl  Alcohol  made  from  natural 
gasses,  potato,  grain,  sugar  or  mo¬ 
lasses)  and  25%  Styrene  (made 
from  Ethyl  Benzine,  which  is  a 
product  from  the  oil  refinery  and 
coal  tar) . 

These  two  “ingredients”  are 
mixed  with  seven  parts  soapy  water 
and  then  other  chemicals  are  added. 
This  resultant  product  is  called 
“Buna-S  latex.”  To  this  latex,  salt 
is  added  and  a  “curdling”  action 
takes  place.  From  this  mixture, 
water  and  unwanted  chemicals  are 


removed  and  matted  sheets  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  result,  d'hese  sheets 
are  washed  and  dried  and  packed 
into  bales  for  use  in  many  and 
various  ways. 

Neoprene 

Is  made  from  Chloroprene 
(which  is  made  from  limestone 
plus  gasses  from  coke  ovens  and 
hydrogen  chloride) . 

This  mixture  in  turn  is  treated 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Buna-S,  first,  making  Neoprene  la¬ 
tex  to  which  salt  and  acid  is  added. 
The  “curdling”  process  takes  place, 
water  and  unwanted  chemicals  are 
removed  and  sheets  of  Neoprene 
1  ubber  are  the  finished  product. 

The  extensibility  of  both  synthet¬ 
ic  rubbers  is  very  good,  but  not  as 
good  as  natural  rubber.  The  tensile 
strength  and  impermeability  to 
water  is  very  good.  The  resistance 
lo  tearing,  to  heat  and  to  cold  is  to 
l)c  compared  very  favorably  with 
natural  rubber.  The  resistance  to 
air  and  light  is  good. 


M.O.R.  Cors«t  Figur«s 
for  1943 

Vi*IC.\L  figures  (Frade- 
wide  Average)  of  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  Specialty 
Stores  with  Sales  over  $500,- 
000  .Annually. 

Net  Operating  Profit  (be¬ 
fore  income  tax  deduction) 
18.0*’^  which  makes  corsets 
the  tttji  rankitig  department 
in  the  store  for  19-13. 

For  the  year  1941,  the 
profits  averaged  13.4%;  for 
1912,  Ifi.O*’^,  ,and  for  1943 
18.0*’^,  (all  before  allocation 
of  income  taxes) . 

Sales  during  1943  averaged 
I3‘’t,  higher  in  1943.  .Average 
sale  value  for  Spring  was  4.35, 
Fall  4.23. 

Dollar  Sales  i>er  square 
f(K)t  of  selling  space  in  1943 
were  SbO  as  compared  with 
S53  lor  1942,  with  $51  average 
for  the  whole  store  in  1943. 

Sales  returns  showed  a  fur¬ 
ther  cut  to  8.2%  of  gross  sales 
!  from  9.0''^  in  1942  and  9.8% 

!  in  1941. 

Markdowns  were  1.6%  of 
sales  in  1943  as  compared 
with  4.2‘'^  for  the  total  store. 

Stock  turns  took  a  big 
jump  from  3.4  to  4.6. 

Inventories  at  the  close  of 
the  year  were  12%  less  in 
1943  than  the  close  of  1942. 

Specialty  stores  did  not  fare 
as  well  as  Departtnent  Stores. 
Profits  for  this  department  in 
SjX'cialtv  Stores  was  only 
of  net  sales  (be¬ 
fore  taxes) . 

Returns  in  Specialty  Stores 
were  10.1%  in  1943  and  stock 
turns  3.5. 

Sales  per  square  foot  in 
Specialty  Stores  were  $89.  Av¬ 
erage  sale  was  $5.05  for  Spring 
and  $5.19  for  Fall. 


Thus  far,  Buna-S  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  carbon  black,  therefore, 
the  rublxr  thread  made  of  Buna-S 
will  be  black  and  unless  the  cover¬ 
ing  is  ample,  the  web  will  have  a 
blackish  cast  to  it.  It  washes  out. 
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By  John  Hahn 


Accepung  graciously 

the  amendments  to  the  Price 
Control  Act  including  the 
elimination  ot  the  highest  price 
line  limitation,  which  he  so  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  at  the  Congressional 
hearings,  Cdiester  Bowles,  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  paved  the  way  for  a 
real  spirit  of  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  OPA  and  the  retail  trade. 
On  the  heels  of  his  statement  that 
he  thought  the  price  line  could  he 
held  in  spite  of  the  changes  in  the 
new  act,  he  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Gilbert  as 
director  of  the  newly  established 
Office  of  Industry  .\dvisoiy  Com¬ 
mittees.  It  will  be  the  task  of  this 
new  office  to  establish  closer  con¬ 
sultation  with  industry;  advise 
niemlx^rs  of  the  industry  commit¬ 
tees  of  developments  in  OP.A  pric¬ 
ing  and  rationing  policies;  seek  ad¬ 
vice  of  members  on  matters  of  com¬ 
pliance;  etc.  In  short,  it  looks  like 
a  genuine  ellort  is  to  be  made  to 
considt  industry  on  matters  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  industry 
which  stands  ready  to  complv  and 
anxious  to  c(H)jH'rate. 

*  *  « 

k  URXri'URE  manufacturers 
will  be  fortunate  if  in  the  next  six 
months  they  are  able  to  exceed  .50 
jx>r  cent  of  their  1943  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction,  predicted  Richard  N. 
Greenwootl,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers  at  a  meeting  of  the 
industry  in  Chicago  early  this 
month.  He  pictured  a  rather 
gloomy  outl(M>k  for  the  industrv  as 
the  residt  of  the  new  government 
restrictions  on  lumber,  fabrics  and 
labor. 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  STORES  should  begin 
to  think  of  how  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  step  up  their  .interior  il¬ 
lumination  to  at  least  three  times 
what  it  .was  Ixfore  the  war,  Mr. 


Kilpatrick,  illuminating  engineer 
for  the  VV'estinghouse  Lamp  Divis¬ 
ion  at  Bloomfield,  N.  j.,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dover,  N.  J.,  Chamber 
t)f  Commerce. 

“War  workers,”  he  said,  “have 
been  enjoying  cheerful,  easy-on-the- 
eve  illumination  in  plants  and  will 
expect  improved  lighting  in  stores 
when  they  go  to  shop.  The  prewar  . 
a\eiage  of  illumination  in  industry 
has  lieen  boosted  five  times,”  he 
said.  “Store  lighting,”  he  went  on, 
“must  jjrovide  more  than  just  the 
illumination  for  merchandise  in¬ 
spection.  It  should  call  attention  to 
certain  displays;  it  should  point  up 
interior  designs,  and  it  should  lend 
a  cheerful  attractive  atmosphere  for 
both  the  customer  and  the  store 
emplovees.  .Salabilitv,”  he  contend¬ 
ed,  “is  in  direct  proportion  to 
visibility.” 

*  *  * 

WHEN  .VITORNEV  General 
Goldstein  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
declared  vitamins  are  drugs  and 
may  be  sold  only  by  licensed  drug¬ 
gists,  he  sure  started  something. 
And  just  when  this  was  getting  to 
1k'  cpiite  a  business.  If  his  decision 
stands  it  would  seem  to  mean  that 
department  stores  and  others  which 
tlo  not  operate  a  drug  department 
with  a  licensed  druggist  will  have 
to  stop  selling  these  precious  pills. 

Other  states,  uh),  might  follow 

suit. 

«  *  * 

AFIER  SEPIE.MBER  1  the 
restrictions  will  be  lifted  on  the 
manufacture  of  two-toned  shoes 
made  with  other  than  leather  soles, 
it  was  announced  by  WPB. 

•  *  • 

WHILE  WE  hear  almost  daily 
of  companies  which  are  planning 
new  lines  of  merchandise  in  their 
after  the  war  expansion  plans,  it  is 
evident  that  the  old  established 
manufacturers  are  not  going  to 


open  the  trade  doors  and  iinite 
them  in.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  them  are  out  now  rebuilding 
their  retail  “fences”  in  readiness 
for  the  keen  competition  they  feel 
is  l)ound  to  come.  Recently  we 
were  among  those  present  at  a 
“look  into  the  future”  (the  quotes 
are  ours)  luncheon  as  a  guest  of 
W  estinghouse.  We  thought  they 
did  a  g(M)d  jol)  in  impressing  upon 
the  retail  representatives  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  sticking  to  established 
manufacturers  after  the  war. 

*  *  * 

WE  QUO  I  E  FRO.M  I  alk  of  the 
l  «)wn  in  The  New  YorkerTGinibel 
advertisetl.  f*)r  .S5.9H,  a  four-gallon 
galvani/ed  spray  tank.  ‘Use  it  for 
insecticides  or  use  it  for  watering 
outlving  spots,’  said  Ciimbel.  .\ 
few  ehlerlv  air-raid  wardens  might 
have  recogni/ed  in  Ciimlx'l's  sketch 
of  the  pump,  a  piece  of  equipment 
once  issued  for  lighting  incendiary 
bombs.” 
ir/tv  not? 

*  *  * 

.A.MONCi  I  HE  unusualh  etiec- 
tive  advertisements  used  by  retail 
stores  in  helping  to  put  over  the 
Fifth  War  Loan  drive  were  those 
of  (ienung’s  Inc.  In  both  White 
Plains  and  .Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  they 
printed  in  double  spreads  lists  of 
huntlreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  It  seemed 
impossible  lor  the  rest  of  us  to 
see  such  visual  of  the  sacrifice  mi 
many  are  making  without  feeling 
deeply  the  obligation  to  buy  bonds. 

*  *  * 

FRIEND.S  of  Ed.  Dibrell  in  our 
trades  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  he  was  recently  promoted  to 
Lt.  Colonel.  He  is  stationed  at  a 
Ninth  .Air  Force  Troop  Carrier 
Base,  European  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  last  war  Colonel 
Dibrell  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  infantrv. 
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\\  L  SEE  I'HA  r  some  lellow  in 
j  s|Kt  th  the  other  day  jiiedieted 
that  in  the  postwar  peri<Kl  the  stores 
ol  America  are  going  to  Ik-  Itronght 
into  close  com|K‘tition  with  the 
stores  in  London.  I'lie  tremendous 
tlevelopment  in  tlie  s|K-ed  aiul  effi- 
cieiuA  •)!  the  airplane  lie  thinks 
will  bring  British  cities  within  a 
Jew  hours  oi  New  York.  Ciould  Ik! 
Imagine  picking  up  your  morn¬ 
ing  pajK-r  and  hnding  the  atlver- 
tisement  ot  Selfridge  and  Harnnls 
coin|Kting  with  the  stores  in  your 
■own  community.  I'lie  jjounds  and 
the  shillings  might  he  worked  out 
all  right  but  how  about  the  “sc-nd 
on  approval”  and  “returns"?  The 
customer  is  always  right  in  .Vmerica 
—or  was  before  the  war.  Lontlon 
pa|Krs  please  copy. 

•  *  * 

A  NA  riONW'IDE  survey  it  was 
disclosed  by  the  War  Productioti 
Board,  revealed  that  we  are  iti 
greater  need  of  underwear  than  any 
of  the  other  articles  classihed  as 
wearing  apparel.  It  will  indeed  Ik 
a  reckless  soul  who  henceforth 
offers  to  bet  his  “shirt"  that  yoti 
are  wrong.  *  *  , 

IN  THE  RESIGN.VI  ION  of 
Hicks  Kleinhaus  and  the  death  of 
Harold  Young,  the  \RI)G.\  in  the 
same  month  loses  two  valuable- 
members  of  its  staff.  “Hicksie"  and 
“Harold”  are  names  that  have  been 
synonymous  with  the  activitic-N  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  GimkIs  .As- 
siKiation  for  years— Harold,  some¬ 
time  longer  than  Hicks— but  both 
long  enough  to  have  been  recog- 
ni/ed  by  the  stores  of  the  ccnmtry 
lor  their  sound  practical  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  retail  trade.  To  Hicksie 
we  say  “success  in  your  new  work" 
—to  Harold’s  widow  and  daughter 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

'*  *  • 

HOWEVER,  on  the  brighter 
side,  the  NRDG.A  was  intieed  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Ciordon  Creighton,  who.  as  it  so 
happens  joined  the  staff  of  the  as- 
scKiation,  also  this  month.  He,  too. 
is  well  known  to  retailing  and 
official  government  circles  in  W’ash- 
ington.  Members  will  remember 
that  for  years,  as  a  director  of  the 
asscKiation  and  a  member,  he  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  retailing.  He 
will  be  a  verv  valuable  assistant 
to  general  manager.  Lew  Hahn. 


SO.ME  I  HING  RE.VLLY  tangi¬ 
ble  in  the  way  of  postwar  discussion 
will  undoubtedly  develop  at  the 
three  day  Postwar  Planning  C!on- 
lerence  to  be  held  at  the  .Seaview 
Country  Club,  .\bsecon,  New  jer¬ 
sey,  .August  8,  9,  and  10,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(>oods  .AsscKiation. 

Imagine  bringing  together  s|Kt:- 
ial  committees  from  the  NRDG.X. 
the  National  Planning  .Association, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velcjpment,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Nation¬ 
al  .Association  of  .Manufacturers 
and  the  .American  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion  in  a  joint  discussion  of  after- 
the-war  problems. 

.Ain’t  that  something! 


E.MPH.ASIZINCi  the  im|jortance 
of  getting  over  to  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  country  that  the  sur¬ 
est  route  to  future  prosperity  and 
jobs  is  in  building  reserve  sjKnd- 
ing  |jowc-r  through  the  purchase  of 
war  Ijontls.  Macfadden  Publications 
last  month  launched  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaign  in  its 
25  year  history.  Lhe  campaign  will 
cotisist  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
in  newspapers  and  .Macfadden  Pub¬ 
lications  addressed  directly  to  wage 
eartier  families,  mainly  repritits  of 
editorials  a|)pc-aring  in  the  eight 
.Macfadden  maga/ities.  'Lhough  in¬ 
itiated  with  the  opetiing  of  the 
Fifth  War  Bond  drive,  we  under¬ 
stand  the  campaign  will  contitiue 
after  the  drive  is  ended. 

“G<hk1  business,  with  jobs  and  op¬ 
portunities,"  said  Harold  .A.  Wi.se, 
vice-president  and  advertising  di- 
tector  of  the  .Macfadden  company, 
“depends  upon  orders  from  busy 
Main  Streets.  Busy  Main  Streets 
tlepend  upon  purchasing  jjower 
among  wage  earners  because  wage- 
earners  are  half  our  total  markets— 
two-thirds  our  urban  markets. 

“Wage  earner  families  today 
own  the  biggest  share  in  a  backlog 
of  purchasing  jjower  estimated  to 
a|}proach  .S 1 50,0()0,0()(),()(K).  Our 
aim  is  to  do  our  part  in  increasing 
that  backlog  and  in  making  sure 
that  those  bonds  stay  bought.” 


IRV  ING  C.  FOX.  who,  for  so 
long  was  assiKiated  with  Harold 
Youttg  in  the  affairs  of  the  NRDG.A 
will  now  Ik-  the  Executive  Head  of 
the  Washington  office. 

•  *  * 

NOW  I  H.A  l  1  HE  5th  War 
l.oati  Drive  is  over  the  top,  retailers 
should  in  the  same  spirit  ctKtperate 
with  the  War  PnKluction  Board  in 
the  conservation  and  salvaging  of 
papei  .  just  as  the  stores  have  been 
selling  the  idea  of  bonds  and 
stamps  to  customers  so  are  they  ex- 
|K-ctc-d  to  get  over  to  the  public 
the  great  neetl  for  pajK-r  conserva¬ 
tion. 

Let's  get  the  wtn  “in  the  hng” 
eren  if  ive  hax’e  to  carry  our  pack¬ 
ages  umerapped. 


Example  (>{  Macfadden  .Vdvertising 
C'.ampaigii 


For  the  past  ten  months  the  Mac- 
ladden  company  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  newspaper  messages  to 
business  pointing  out  the  need  for 
widening  the  .American  standard  of 
liv  ing  among  working  class  families 
as  a  means  to  high  level  production 
and  employment  in  the  post-war. 

The  present  shift  from  business 
to  wage  earner  consumers  is  war¬ 
ranted,  the  company  believes,  by 
the  fact  that  acceptance  of  the 
former  theme  is  now  widespread. 
“Money  for  wage  earners  to  cash 
industry’s  marketing.”  says  Mr. 
Wise,  “is  the  rest  of  the  storv.” 


War  Bonds  Are  Job  Bonds 
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HAROLD  RUSSELL  YOUM 


For  more  than  25  years  manager  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association ;  died  Monday,  July  3,  1944. 

Harold  R.  young,  for  more  than  25  years  manager  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  died  on  Monday,  July  3rd,  at  Portland,  Maine, 
of  pneumonia  after  an  illness  of  about  two  weeks.  He  was  57  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Young  had  gone  to  Maine  as  a  member  of  a  fairly  large  group  of  business  men  who 
for  12  years  have  made  the  same  trip  each  year  to  one  of  Maine’s  well-known  lakes.  The  parly 
included  the  following  retail  executives;  Victor  D.  Ziminsky,  Gimbel  Brothers;  Charles 
McCarthy,  McCarthy  Dry  Goods  Co.;  David  Ovens,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.;  David  E.  .Moeser,  Con¬ 
rad  &  Co.,  Inc.;  and  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation. 
While  at  the  lake  he  was  taken  ill  and  rushed  to  a  Portland  hospital. 

Born  in  Camden,  Arkansas,  on  July  21,  1886,  Mr.  Young  attended  the  University  of 
Kansas,  where  he  got  his  law  degree.  His  first  position  was  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad— at  Little  Rock.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  met  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  and  in  1917  he  went  to  Washington  as  the  Senator’s  secretary.  Later  he 
became  enrolling  clerk  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  his  work  naturally  brought  him  in 
close  touch  with  Washington  officialdom. 

He  joined  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  1919,  first  as  special  counsel  to  the  .Association,  for  it  was 
realized  at  the  time  that  there  would  develop  a  vast  amount  of  Federal  legislation  of  direct  con¬ 
cern  to  retail  distribution.  He  represented  the  .Association  at  countless  Congressional  and 
other  government  hearings  during  the  years  that  followed. 

Long  a  member  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  .Association,  Mr.  Young  represented 
retailers  in  the  nation’s  capitol  on  this  as  well  as  many  other  problems.  He  was  an  authority 
on  all  legislative  matters. 

On  June  14th,  1939,  Mr.  Young  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  was  attended  by  leading  government  officials  and  prominent  retail  executives 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Young  had  served,  some  years  ago,  as  president  of  the  American  Trade  .Association 
Executives,  and  he  was  secretary  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council.  During  NR.A  days  he  served 
as  attorney  for  the  National  Retail  Code  .Authority. 

In  1910  Mr.  Young  married  Agnes  Donaldson  Williams,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves  a 
daughter,  Mary  Agnes  Young;  a  sister,  Mrs.  .A.  Y.  Brooks,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  one  brother,  E.  R. 
Young,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


The  Changing  Market 
After  the  War 


WHILE  the  Great  Invasion 
has  thus  far  had  little,  if 
any,  effect  upon  buying 
cominitinents  by  retailers  we  may 
nevertheless  lx;  nearing  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  change  in  policy  con¬ 
cerning  merchandising  —  “which 
means  having  to  do  with  the  buy¬ 
ing,  selling  and  stocking  of  various 
tvjX's  of  goods.” 

This  was  the  pivotal  message  in 
an  address  by  John  Blot:k,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Smaller  Store  Group  of 
N.R.1).G.,\.,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  New  York,  earlier  this 
month.  Mr.  Block  said  in  part: 

"Resumption  of  production  of 
many  items  for  civilian  use  will 
probably  not  immediately  bring  to 
store  counters  startlingly  new  in¬ 
novations.  Our  government  as 
well  as  industry  realizes  that  the 
foremost  need  is  avoidance  of  un¬ 
employment,  and  it  would  be  bad 
business  to  fool  around  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  gadgets  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  men  and  women,  anxi¬ 
ous  to  buy  needed  goods,  stand 
waiting  for  re-employment. 

Government  Agencies 

“Another  thing:  agencies,  such 
as  OPA,  WPB.  OCR.  FEA,  etc., 
will,  in  all  probability,  remain  with 
us  for  one  or  two  years  after  the 
war.  These  agencies,  if  properly 
guidetl.  should  help  to  preserve 
stability  for  our  markets. 

“Merchants  generally  have  for 
the  past  six  months  been  busy  with 
‘ersatz’  and  overly  priced  goods, 
doing  a  quiet  but  determined  prun¬ 
ing  job.  ‘Better  take  losses  now 
while  we  can  absorb  them’,  seems 
a  generally  accepted  policy.” 

With  respect  to  War  Merchan¬ 
dise  Surpluses,  Mr.  Block  stressed 
the  fact  that  “the  more  attention 
given  to  this  subject  now  by  re¬ 
tailers,  the  more  apt  we  are  to  see 
an  orderly  distribution  of  such 
goods  through  legitimate  chan¬ 
nels.” 

In  the  matter  of  increasing  ex- 


|X)rt  quotas  on  cotton  g(X)ds,  as 
ordered  under  a  recent  amendment 
to  WPB’s  M-317,  Mr.  Block  told 
of  the  vigorous  action  taken  by 
buyTiig  office  members  of  the 
.A.B.O.  to  have  the  new  exorbitant 
percentages  at  least  modified. 

For  post-war,  how  are  we  to 
plan,  asked  Mr.  Block,  citing  the 
divergant  views  of  two  prominent 
leaders— one  a  business  man  and 
the  other  an  economist. 

“If  you  have  read  ‘.America,  Un¬ 
limited’  by  able  and  successfid  Eric 
Johnston,  you  will  glow  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  optimism  and  might 
begin  making  plans  for  great  im¬ 
provements  and  expansion.  But  if 
you  also  read  ‘The  Rest  of  Your 
Life’  by  Leo  Cherne,  the  brilliant 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Research 
Institute  of  America,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  want  to  plan  a  hurricane 
shelter. 

“One  speaks  of  our  great  future 
prosp>ects:  the  other,  as  a  literary 
critic  describes  him  is  ‘widely  in¬ 
formed  and  thoroughly  pessimistic.’ 
Both  are  brilliant  men  and  econo¬ 
mists  and  great  students  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  labor  relations.  Yes, 
much  can  be  said  pro  and  con  as 
to  the  years  following  the  end  of 
the  war.” 

Market  Advice 

Because  of  these  speculative  un¬ 
certainties,  Mr.  Block  urges  that 
“we  stick  to  our  knitting  for  the 
present,  and  do  a  little  thinking 
on  the  side,  for  eventually  we  must 
decide  which  prognosticator  we 
shall  follow.”  His  immediate  mar¬ 
ket  advice  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

“Heavy  household  goods  and  ap¬ 
pliances.  Keep  in  close  touch  with 
your  resources.  These  will  be 
among  the  first  to  be  perm  ii  ted 
to  resume  work  on  civilian  gootls. 
Home  building  will  be  resumed  on 
a  big  scale  and  the  same  will  apply 
to  home  furnishings,  such  as  fur- 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Gordon  k.  crlighton, 

well  known  to  the  retail  trade, 
this  month  joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  GtKxis  Associa¬ 
tion  as  Assistant  General  Mana¬ 
ger.  For  two  years  prior,  Mr. 
Creighton  had  been  an  official  of 
the  Office  of  Price  .Administration, 
first  at  Boston  and  later  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Creigh¬ 
ton’s  retail  career  indicates  how 
prominently  he  has  been  identified 
with  store  operation  and  group  ac¬ 
tivities  of  retailers  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Gtxxis  Associa¬ 
tion  and  local  organizations.  For 
instance  in  1922,  while  assistant 
treasurer  and  controller  of  the  E.  T. 
Slattery  Company,  he  acted  as  a 
member  of  the  Standardization 
Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  NRDG.A  which  stand¬ 
ardized  retail  store  accounting  on 
such  a  broadly  successful  basis  that 
it  was  generally  accepted  by  the 
trade.  .At  the  same  time  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Group 
of  the  Boston  Trade  Board. 

In  1928  Mr.  Creighton  became 
president  and  director  of  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
While  there  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cavendish  Trading 
Corporation.  From  1931  to  1942 
he  was  corporation  director  and 
general  merchandise  manager  of 
Conrad  &  Company,  Boston. 

During  these  years  he  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  NRDGA  and 
chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Creighton  has  lectured 
widely:  co-authored  a  book  and 
given  a  course  in  retail  store  man¬ 
agement  at  New  York  University. 

He  is  now  a  consultant  for  con¬ 
ferences  on  O.P.A.  call. 
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fm  iHliffl  irith 


Fihrvs  ant!  Fuhrivs 


IJke  exquisite  and  loiiii  riMnemhered  strains  of  a  liaiintimi  refrain, 
drawn  by  a  master's  bow  from  the  silent  striinis  .  .  .  Fibres  and 
abrics  sprinsi  to  life  and  lasritiii  loveliness  when  treated  with 

Duralh'du  Finishes  .  .  .  \cclaimed,  aiul  ailmireil  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  jobber,  retailer  anti  wearer  for  over  years. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes«Collins  Ac  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.*  St.  Catharines.  Oot..  Can. 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


REPOR  rs  that  nylon  will  be 
available  to  the  hosiery  indus¬ 
try  sometime  in  1945  are 
based  at  this  time,  good  authority 
tells  us,  merely  on  the  statement  of 
WPB  that  no  yarn  will  lie  made 
available  lor  hosiery  manufacture 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  at 
least.  Leaders  in  the  hosiery  field 
remind  us  that  new  military  uses 
are  constantly  being  found  for  ny¬ 
lon  and  until  they  are  well  taken 
care  of,  yarns  for  civilian  use  will 
not  lx*  forthcoming.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  that  even  if  war  should 
cease  on  the  European  front,  there 
is  that  increased  demand  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
lx*en  found  that  nylon  resists  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  fibres,  in¬ 
sects,  mold.  etc.  .\s  to  its  availabili¬ 
ty  to  the  public,  we  are  also  re¬ 
minded  that  after  its  release,  it 
would  take  some  time  to  deliver  the 
yarn  to  spinners,  to  hosiery  mills,  to 
knit  it  Into  stockings  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  distribution.  While  all 
would  like  to  begin  planning  on 
the  return  of  nylon  to  civilian  uses, 
“it  is  a  little  early,”  say  our  reliant 
informers,  to  talk  about  when  that 
will  lx. 

Interest  in  Distribution 

Manufacturers  tell  us,  we  can  be 
assured  that  deep  thought  is  going 
into  how  nylon  will  be  distributed 
Many  retailers  feel  it  is  not  too 
soon  lor  such  planning  lx*cause, 
they,  Ix'ing  the  final  distributor, 
will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
mistakes  made  all  along  the  way  if 
there  isn't  an  even  flow  of  stock  to 
meet  the  inevitable  clamor  lor  it. 
Retailers  we  have  talked  with 
would  like  to  see  some  concerted 
movement  started  toward  a  plan 
that  would  give  the  “big  as  well  as 
the  little  fellow,”  a  break.  Only  in 
this  way  they  believe,  can  an  tin: 
controllable  rush  be  avoided.  I'hev 
forsee  that  the  plan  must  be  one 
into  which  a  great  deal  of  thought 


must  be  put  and  not  one  which 
would  lx  made  hurriedly  during  a 
peritxl  of  changeover  from  present 
stockings  to  nylons.  They  hope  for 
a  plan  which  can  be  put  into  op¬ 
eration  evenly,  smoothly  and  exjuit- 
ably. 

Future  Nylon  Prices 

rhroughout  the  market  one 
hears  discussions  on  future  nylon 
prices.  It  is  agreed  that  present 
ceiling  prices  will  have  to  be 
changed.  We  all  remember  when 
in  May,  1940,  nylon  was  $3.52.  It 
was  interesting  to  learn  it  dropped 
to  $1.80  in  July,  1944  (even  if  we 
didn’t  see  any  of  it) .  .Also  interest¬ 
ing  was  du  Pont’s  statement  that 
their  production  had  so  increased 
that  they  would  be  able  to  lower 
the  latter  price  considerably  when 
again  nylon  is  returned  to  civilian 
use.  .So,  what  price  nylon  when  we 
do  get  it?  It  has  Ixeii  suggested  to 
your  reporter  by  a  reliable  source, 
that  future  nylon  stockings  may  be 
set  at  about  ttxlay’s  rayon  prices 
according  to  gauge,  denier  and  con¬ 
struction.  In  that  case  there  will  be 
“well  under  a  dollar”  nylons  for 
mass  distribution. 

Seamless  Nylons 

Particularly  is  discussion  lively 
about  the  probable  price  of  seam¬ 
less  nyolns.  Really  gtxxl  seamless 
preboarded  nylons  only  came  into 
being  shortly  Ixfore  nylon  was  tak¬ 
en  from  the  industry,  so  we  have 
little  to  go  by  as  a  gauge  for  pric¬ 
ing  future  hose  of  this  construction. 
But  those  suxkings  are  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  trade  and  they  still 
speak  of  them  as  “a  honey.”  Few 
machines  existed  then  as  tiow, 
which  could  make  the  fine  gaitges 
necessary  for  the  .seamless  nylons 
that  became  so  jxtpular.  W'e  under¬ 
stand  many  firms  have  orders  in  for 
machinery  to  make  these  fine  ny¬ 
lons  but  when  they  will  get  them 
is  a  question  no  one  can  answer 
at  the  moment. 


Ground  Work  for  Seamless 
Nylons 

It  is  thought  by  many  in  the 
trade  that  if  seamless  nylons  could 
get  off  on  the  right  foot  with  the 
right  price  ceilin)|g,  they  could  Ix- 
come  a  separate  erKity  in  the  mer- 
(handising  of  hosiery.  If  they  were 
well  made  and  priced  right,  they 
could  have  promotion  jx>ssiV>ilities 
that  would  set  them  distinctly  apart 
from  full  fashioned  hose.  To  give 
them  a  “bareleg”  promotion  and 
put  them  out  as  either  a  substitute 
for  lull  fashioned  or  a  runner-up 
for  leg  paint,  is  thought  to  be  one 
way  of  killing  their  potentialities. 
To  give  them  ceilings  which  would 
bring  them  ttx)  near  full  fashioned 
stockings,  is  thought  to  put  them  in 
a  “substitute”  class.  So,  at  this 
time,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
by  those  advising  us.  that  the  future 
of  seamless  should  rate  a  special 
study  by  the  industry. 


M.  O.  R.  Hosiery  Figures 
a  Comparison  of 
1942-3 


1942 

1943 

Cumulative  Markon  % 
Markdowns  (at  retail) 

39.6 

37.5 

%  to  sales 

Sttxk  shortage  (at  re¬ 

2.4 

4.0 

tail)  (overage  in 

red)  %  to  sales 

1.0 

.09 

Gross  margin  (inc.  cash 
disc.)  %  to  sales 
Number  of  stockturns 

38.6 

34.a 

based  on  average 
monthly  sttxks 

4.7 

5.8 

Returns  %  to  gross 

sales 

3.1 

2.2 

$  sales  per  sq.  ft.  of 

selling  space 

210. 

224. 

.Sales  %  to  total  store 
Average  gross  sales— 

3.4 

3.1 

Spring 

2.30 

1.87 

Fall  ' 

2.10 

1.86 

Net  operating  profit 

(before  taxes) 

14.8 

11.4 
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Recent  Books 


America  Unlimited.  By  Eric 
Johnston.  An  American  Mercury 
Ooubleday  Doran  Book.  254  pp.; 
$2.50. 

Written  by  a  young  progressive 
wlio  ever  since  he  came  out  of  the 
AVest  some  five  years  ago  to  become 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  and 
make  and  hold  the  “front  page”  as 
the  result  of  his  intelligent  and 
sound  contributions  to  the  econom¬ 
ic  and  social  thinking  of  America, 
his  book  is  all  that  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  it.  Calmly,  searchingly  and  in 
a  spirit  of  entire  fairplay,  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  explores  the  virtues  and  short¬ 
comings  of  various  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  summing  up  in  favor  of  tra¬ 
ditional  .\merican  individualism  as 
expressed  through  liberal  capitalism 
in  one  short  paragraph,  as  follows: 
“Whether  measured  by  the  yard¬ 
stick  of  goods  produced,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  those  goods  to  the  mass  of 
|>opulation,  leisure  for  the  average 
man,  diet,  hygiene,  education  or 
|M)litical  freedoms,  American  capi¬ 
talism— for  all  its  faults  and  imper¬ 
fections— is  clearly  more  successful 
than  any  system  known  to  man.” 

His  appraisal  of  the  New  Deal  as 
a  form  of  government  rather  than 
a  political  party  may  be  read  by  foe 
or  friend  without  rancor.  He  cau¬ 
tions  against  the  concentration  of 
jx>wer  which  some  day  might  be 
transferred  from  one  man  who  may 
have  our  confidence  to  one  who 
may  not.  He  approves  certain 
phases  of  the  New  Deal,  he  says; 
some  he  does  not. 

I'he  frontiers  of  America  he  be¬ 
lieves  are  still  unlimited,  for  Amer¬ 
ica  has  only  begun  to  understand 
its  productive  capacities.  The 
most  difficult  problems  of  our  fu¬ 
ture,  he  thinks  is  to  adjust  our 
thinking  to  that  capacity.  “Even  in 
our  most  optimistic  periods  it  is 
now  clear,  we  had  underestimated 
our  own  abilities.” 

His  chapter  on  “When  the  War 
is  Over”  discusses  our  chances  of 
full  employment,  while  “Big  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Little  Business”  p>oints  out 
that  nowhere  does  monopoly  flour¬ 
ish  more  than  in  a  State  Economy— 
as  in  Russia  or  Germany,  for  in¬ 
stance. 


Few  books  presenting  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  one  man  on  such  contro¬ 
versial  subjects  as  discussed  in 
America  Unlimited  have  such  a 
strong  appeal  and  general  interest. 
_ J-  W.  H. 

Consumer  Problems  in  Wartime, 
Edited  by  Kenneth  Dameron, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  672  pp.;  $3.75. 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  a 
current  topic  has  been  compiled 
by  Mr.  Dameron  with  the  aid  of 
experts  in  the  fields  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  marketing  and  education. 
There  are  several  chapters  devoted 
to  explanations  of  present  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  and  a  whole  sec¬ 
tion  on  conservation  of  equipment, 
furniture,  and  clothing. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is 
an  analysis  of  inflation  possibilities, 
of  rationing,  and  the  advisability  of 
investments  in  wartime.  The  sec¬ 
ond  deals  with  marketing,  grade 
labeling,  and  advertising.  The 
third  is  a  discussion  of  government 
agencies  and  restrictions.  The  larg¬ 
est  section  is  devoted  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer.— B.  R. 

Counterfeiting,  Lawrence  Dwight 
Smith,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  253  pp.;  $3.50. 
The  value  of  this  Ixiok  lies  in  it’s 
unprecedented  choice  of  subject. 
Up  until  this  time  the  Treasury 
and  the  United  States  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  would  not  allow  information 
about  counterfeiting  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  author  points  out  the 
importance  of  acquainting  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  the  facts  about 
counterfeiting,  because  the  general 
public  is  always  the  victim.  Also 
publicity  is  anathema  to  the  con- 
man,  who  thrives  on  the  fact  that 
most  people  never  question  the 
money  they  receive  but  assume  it 
genuine  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  book  recounts  many  cases 
where  counterfeiters  have  been 
caught  by  the  Secret  Service 
through  the  help  of  a  victim.  Due 
to  their  educational  program,  the 
Secret  Service  have  managed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  people  with  ways  of  de¬ 
tecting  a  false  bill  and  what  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow  in  order  to  trap 
the  criminal.— B.  R. 


Know  Your  Merchandise,  by  Isabel 
B.  Wingate,  Karen  R.  Gillespie 
and  Betty  G.  Addison,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  and*London; 
715  pp. 

Originally  planned  as  a  textbook 
to  be  used  in  merchandising  classes. 
Know  Your  Merchandise  deserves  a 
far  wider  reading  public.  The  au¬ 
thors  stress  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  equipment  for  retail 
salespeople  is  to  know  the  facts 
about  the  goods  which  they  sell. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact  this  book  is  an 
excellent  source  for  others  seeking 
this  type  of  information. 

'  Dealing  with  the  subject  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  in  the  first  section  of  the  book, 
there  are  explanations  on  construc¬ 
tions,  finishes,  dyes,  and  the  many 
uses  of  these  products  in  the  home. 
In  the  non-textile  section,  each  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  product  is  dealt  with 
separately  and  there  are  chapters  on 
furs,  jewelry,  cosmetics,  plastics, 
focxl,  etc.  — B.  R. 


I'he  Glorious  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.  J.,  The 
Queen’s  Work,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri;  223  pp;  $2.00. 

A  discussion  of  the  breakdown 
and  general  neglect  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  present  day  liv¬ 
ing.  The  author  urges  people  to 
live  closely  to  the  principles  which 
are  as  timely  today  as  when  first 
conceived.  “The  more  civilized  we 
become,  the  more  we  should  appre¬ 
ciate  the  social  value  of  the  Ten 
Commandments”  might  be  said  to 
be  the  theme  of  this  treatise.  The 
lK)ok  is  written  in  an  entirely  easy 
style.— B.  R. 


Some  Notes  for  the  Guidance  of 
Parents,  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.  J., 
The  Queen’s  Work,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  252  pp;  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  ser¬ 
mons  and  lectures  given  at  various 
times  to  parent-teacher  groups  by 
Father  Lord.  A  handy  guide  for 
the  troubled  or  inexperienced 
parent,  or  even  someone  interested 
in  this  important  subject,  but  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  vocation  of 
parenthood.— B.  R. 
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be  governed  by  certain  considera¬ 
tions,  for  the  store  recognizes  its 
obligations  from  a  viewpoint  of 
loyalty  and  fair  dealing. 

Stores  generally  are  planning  to 
reinstate  returning  war  veterans, 
in  their  old  jobs  or  ones  of  equal 
value.  Some  idea  of  the  percentage 
of  reengaged  veterans  may  be 
gained  from  the  report  of  one  store 
which  states  that  one-third  of  their 
employees  serving  in  World  War 
I  returned  for  their  jobs.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  veterans, 
whether  or  not  previously  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  store,  will  l)e  given 
first  consideration. 

Qualifications  for  department 
store  selling  nevertheless  will  be 
rigid  and  the  standards  high.  Seri¬ 
ous  thought  is  even  now  l)eing 
given  to  the  disposition  of  older 
employees  who  are  pinch-hitting 
for  younger  men  in  the  service  of 
the  country. 

“We  will  keep  the  older  jjcHiple 
who  have  made  gtxxi,  if  they  want 
to  stick,”  said  one  store  manager. 
“On  the  whole  I  think  they  are 
more  eager  to  keep  their  jobs  than 
the  young  people  are.  7'o  most 
older  |>eople  life  is  no  longer  an 
adventure  and  what  they  want 
most  is  security.” 

Upward  Curve 

One  training  director  with  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  values 
is  looking  for  an  upward  curve  in 
the  age  standard.  In  her  store  forty 
years  was  the  age  limit  at  which 
persons  were  hired.  During  this 
war  period  she  has  watched  with 
scrupulous  attention  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  older  employees,  taken 
note  of  their  receptive  and  reten¬ 
tive  qualities,  their  self  control, 
|K)wer  of  endurance,  faculty  of  ap- 
plying  their  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  job  in  hand,  and  other 
qualities  that  tend  to  make  sales 
and  build  good  will.  These  things 
she  has  compared  with  the  per¬ 
formances  of  younger  persons  and 
naturally  has  found  superior  traits 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  But 
she  wonders  seriously  if  there  isn’t 
enough  constructive  material  in 
older  people  to  justify  pushing  the 
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age  limit  of  efficiency  considerably 
above  forty. 

“Personnel  pieople,”  she  said, 
“must  learn  a  lot  more  about  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Management  must 
lose  a  great  deal  of  its  supierficiality 
if  high  standards  are  to  be  upheld. 
Good  looks  and  style  are  not  by 
any  means  the  chief  requisites  of 
selling;  a  good  personality— yes,  but 
what  we  need  is  less  external  stand¬ 
ards  and  more  internal  standards. 
We  need  more  recognition  of  real 
ability  and  less  of  surface  appear¬ 
ance.  Good  looks  and  nervous 
energy  that  prompt  a  busy  rush¬ 
ing  around  with  practically  noth¬ 
ing  accomplished  can  never  take 
the  place  of  brains.” 

More  Training 

Training  departments  are  today 
trying  to  do  more  training  than 
formerly.  In  view  of  new  and  in¬ 
experienced  help,  directors  natural¬ 
ly  realize  the  necessity  for  intensi¬ 
fied  training  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  these  employees. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  store 
manager,  nothing  is  ever  to  lie 


gained  by  temporizing  with  em¬ 
ployees,  even  in  critical  times  such 
as  the  present.  “Overlooking  bad 
salesmanship  is  a  mistake,”  said 
he,  “and  when  it  occurs  something 
should  be  done  about  it.”  In  sup- 
|K>rt  of  his  convictidn,  this  store  has 
develofied  a  series  of  playlets  to 
dramatize  some  point  of  poor  sales¬ 
manship  as  contrasted  to  good 
salesmanship.  Acted  before  an  au¬ 
dience  of  salespeople,  the  sketch 
demonstrates  the  detrimental  effect 
that  bad  selling  has  on  the  store. 

One  playlet  already  presented 
has  as  its  theme  the  delivery  of 
merchandise  to  customers’  homes. 
This  store  had  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  have  the  clerks  say  to  a 
customer  who  had  made  a  pur¬ 
chase,  “Will  you  take  this?”  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  and  {lersuasion, 
they  still  jjersisted  in  asking,  “Shall 
I  send  this?” 

These  two  phases  of  selling  were 
presented  in  two  scenes,  one  of 
which  showed  with  dramatic  value 
the  many  jiersons  involved  in  send¬ 
ing  a  parcel  from  the  store  to  a 
customer’s  home,  the  cost  of  the 
various  operations,  and  with  special 
emphasis  the  many  |X)ssibilities  for 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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niture,  carpets,  rugs,  drapes,  cur¬ 
tains,  etc. 

“.\nd  when  leather  can  l>e  re¬ 
leased,  we  shall  see  luggage,  leather 
bags  and  gloves  in  more  plentiful 
supply  and  of  lietter  quality,  and 
some  day  women  will  again  hear 
of  nylons  in  production,  and  there 
may  lie  some  similar  synthetics  to 
vie  with  DuPont’s  goods. 

“Women  have  l)een  pretty  well 
supplied  with  coats,  suits,  dresses 
and  furs.  W’e  may  witness  consider¬ 
able  markdowns  in  such  stocks  for 
the  reason  that  the  needle  trades 
will  not  be  caught  napping. 

“De[)end  on  them  to  come  out 
with  new  fashions,  new  silhouettes, 
materials,  colors— that  will  lie  dif¬ 
ferent  and  will  be  promoted  with 
the  idea  of  making  our  wives, 
daughters  and  sisters  look  upon 
present  models  as  Ixiing  somewhat 
obsolete.  So  we  must  lie  alert  if 
we  are  not  to  suffer  severe  mark- 
downs  in  our  apparel  divisions 
which,  for  the  past  three  years,  have 


been  yielding  the  liest  part  of  store 
dividends.  Men’s  clothing  will  take 
a  spurt  as  draft  calls  come  to  a  close 
and  some  of  our  men  now  abroad 
are  demobilized. 

“Trademarked  merchandise  has 
found  added  favor  with  both  con¬ 
sumer  and  retailer,  and  for  post¬ 
war  we  shall  see  more  advertising 
and  promotion  of  such  established 
trade  names  than  ever  before. 

“Manufacturers  of  trademarked 
goods  will  have  an  edge  on  their 
competitors.  On  the  other  hand, 
cooperative  buying  of  key  items, 
particularly  in  the  piopular  priced 
ranges,  will  become  a  ‘must’  for 
independently-owned  stores,  if 
they  are  to  meet  big  store  and 
chain  organization’s  competition, 
which  might  mean— i/  they  are  to 
survivel” 

Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Assceiation,  predicted  that  after  the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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show  that  “reirigcraiors,  washing 
machines,  sewing  machines”  went 
to  .')(46()  millions  ol  expenditures  in 
1940  and  the  estimate  lor  1940  is 
$799  millions.  Similarly  the  1940 
ligure  for  “electrical  household  ap¬ 
pliances”  is  $217  millions  and  a 
jump  to  $389  millions  lor  1940  is 
indicated.  The  only  other  electri¬ 
cal  appliance  ligure  is  that  given 
for  “radio  apparatus  and  pitono- 
graphs”  which  are  scored  at  S4ir> 
millions  for  1940  and  $1,100,000,000 
in  1940. 

Figures  Based  on  Assumption 

Those  figures,  as  mentioned 
above,  are  a  “hypothetical  projec¬ 
tion”.  So  that  “the  given  level  of 
gross  national  product  in  HMti  is 
based  on  the  following  arbitrary 
assumptions:  (a)  that  the  war  and 
the  immediate  postwar  reconver¬ 
sion  jjeriotl  will  be  o\er  before 
194():  (b)  that  9().5  percent  of 

those  seeking  employment  will  have 
productive  jobs;  and  (c)  that  prices 
will  be  the  same  as  in  1942.” 

Most  researchers  preface  their 
forecasts  by  such  disclaimers  of 
infallibility.  One  of  them,  spon¬ 
sored  by  an  electrical  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  opens  his  study  of  postwar 
appliances  w'ith  “the  usual  denials 
of  possessing  any  powers  of  pro¬ 
phecy  ...  Of  course  the  conditions, 
postwar,  are  assumed  to  be  ideal: 
(1)  Full  employment;  (2)  Moder¬ 


ate  prices;  (3)  Free  enterprise: 
(4)  Great  prosperity.  .\ny  change 
in  these  four  conditions  will  muss 
up  the  party  and  yours  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  deciding  what 
changes  from  the  perfect,  if  any, 
may  (xcur  to  mar  the  great  dream 
of  194(i.  There  is  e\ery  reason  to 
believe  that  conditions,  postwar, 
will  be  such  that  we  will  see  the 
greatest  appliance  market  ever  — 
liU  T  -  ” 

Or—  as  a  linal  illustration  of  the 
“iffy”  character  of  postwar  jn'ophecy 
that  is  adetpiately  recogni/ed  by  all 
except  those  addicted  to  the  practise 
of  translating  tea-leaf  arrangements 
—anyone  who  has  attended  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  half-dozen  television  associ¬ 
ations  during  the  past  few  months 
has  frequently  heard  audiences  ask 
the  speakers:  “What  will  television 
receivers  retail  for  after  the  war?” 
Almost  invariably  the  speaker  an¬ 
swers:  “First  you  tell  me  the  value 
of  the  postwar  dollar.  Based  (in 
the  1942  dollar  Td  guesstimate 
somewhere  between  $200  and  $400. 
But  costs  determine  selling  price. 
Our  estimates  of  postwar  costs  are 
little  better  than  guesses.” 

Labor  Costs 

Obviously  postwar  appliance 
volume  depends  largely  on  labor 
costs.  \  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the 
largest  airplane  producers  reported 
to  the  public  in  a  full-page  news¬ 


paper  ad.  He  stated  that,  of  Ins 
organization's  one-billion  dollui's 
worth  of  war  orders,  slightly  more 
than  5fi  percent  of  that  money  was 
spent  on  wages  and  salaries  of  its 
1(1,000  workers  (  —  workers  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  executives,  whose 
share  of  the  billion  dollars  was  re¬ 
ported  as  l)eing  2/10  of  one  per¬ 
cent.) 

Confronted  by  postwar  data  and 
forecasts  that  are  already  moim- 
lain-high,  the  businessman  is  senmer 
or  litter  forced  to  realize  that  the 
(iipacity  of  his  brain-box  is  limited. 
Opinions  to  be  of  value  to  him 
must  be  based  on  facts  and  largely 
supported  by  figures.  But  the  post¬ 
war  planner  should  use  figures 
sparingly,  lor  most  statistics  are  a 
bore. 

Too  Many  Statistics 

Many  a  businessman  asks  divine 
guidatice  in  discovering  a  method 
to  sieve  out  of  his  brain  the  mass 
of  statistical  rubbish  w'ith  which 
it  has  become  cluttered.  Maybe  Bri¬ 
tain’s  great  prime  minister,  Glad¬ 
stone,  had  the  right  idea.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  room  in  his 
brain  for  only  a  limited  amount 
of  data,  he  religiously  refrained 
from  remembering  even  his  home 
address,  so  that  the  mental  niche 
which  his  house  number  would 
normally  have  occupied  might  Ije 
free  for  the  storage  of  figures  that 
he  regarded  as  more  useful. 

.Appliance  retailers  and  other 
businessmen  arc  not  likely  to  go  to 
the  Gladstone  extreme,  but  they 
must  discriminate  between  infor¬ 
mation  to  which  they  need  give 
but  cursory  attention  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  the  earmarks  of  being 
directly  helpfid  to  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  consumer  publications  these 
days  are  increasingly  receptive  to 
serial  articles  descriptive  of  Your 
Postwar  Home.  Featured  are  round 
refrigerators,  plastic  this  and  nylon 
that.  .All  well  and  good— for  the 
liouseivife,  especially  if  it  prevents 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


The  ‘‘mcKlel”  lieauly  shop  design,  the 
second  in  the  series  of  a  new  type  pro¬ 
motion  for  business  floors  by  the  makers 
of  .Armstrong's  Linoleum.  The  chief 
features  of  the  “model”  Ireauty  shop,  are: 
central  control  desk;  compact  operating 
booths;  concealed  lighting,  with  daylight 
spotlights  in  liooths;  commodious  drying 
area,  “silent  salesmen”  shelves;  and  spe¬ 
cially  designed  floors. 
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THE  TWO  GREATEST 


EVER  PRODUCED! 

Sponsored  successfully  by  more  than  200  stores! 
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WRITE  OR  WIRE 
S.  FOR  AUDITION  SAMPLES 

AND  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


OTHER  TESTED  LOW-COST  TRANSCRIBED  RADIO  PROGRAMS  FOR  RETAILERS 


"FURS  ON  PARADE”:  26  prouams  for  the  promotion 
of  furs.  A  comprehensive  and  complete  broadcasting 
campaign.  < 

"ONE  I’LL  NEVER  FORGET’:  156  5-minute  programs 
starring  Jack  Stevens  in  unusual  sports  stories.  Excellent 
for  men’s  departments. 


"STAND  BY,  AMERICA”:  225  5-minute  programs 
showing  how  America  met  similar  problems  of  touy  in 
bygone  years.  Excellent  for  store-wide  promotion. 

"TWILIGHT  TALES”:  52  Vi -hour  juvenile  programs 
starring  Elinor  Gene.  Endorsed  by  American  Council  on 
Educauon.  Designed  to  reach  children  and  parents. 


Kasper-Gor  don ,  Incorporated 

140  BOYLSTON  STREET  ★  BOSTON  16,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Oni  oj  the  (.onulr^'s  Lari^ist  I'rfnlmLrs  of  S/att  tv////  KjcUo  Pro^tunn 
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cept  seasonable  merchandise  from 
4  to  6  months  ahead  of  the  normal 
retail  selling  season,  or  risk  being 
without.  This  latter  situation  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  the  1943 
stock  turn  rates  of  Women’s  &  Mis¬ 
ses’  Coats  and  Suits,  Junior  Miss 
Coats  &  Suits  and  Dresses,  and 
Blouses,  Sportswear  and  Knit  Ap¬ 
parel  fell  slightly  from  the  year 
iH'fore  despite  the  fact  that  these 
departments  enjoyed  sales  increases 
on  the  average  of  more  than  30%. 

.\  fairly  similar  situation  may  be 
noted  with  respect  to  the  compara¬ 
ble  basement  departments. 

Operating  Expenses 

Under  the  combined  influence  of 
an  accelerated  demand  for  merchant 
dise  and  a  decline  in  the  extent  to 
which  service  could  be  offered  to 
customers,  the  expense  ratio  for  the 
total  store  decreased  to  28.7%  of 
Sales  from  the  already  low  figure 
of  31.2%  developed  in  1942.  The 
expense  ratio  in  1943  marks  a  new 
low  point  in  this  series  of  studies. 
The  low  expense  ratio  is  in  this 
writer’s  opinion,  the  result  of  the 
impact  of  war  and  wartime  regula¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  efficiency.  Retailers  felt 
keenly  the  scarcity  of  help,  particu¬ 
larly  trained  or  easily  trainable 
help.  On  the  other  hand,  custom¬ 
ers,  either  because  of  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation,  or  l>ecause 
of  the  relative  scarcity  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  accepted  selling  service  con¬ 
siderably  below  pre-war  standards. 
Although  selling  salaries  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulation,  they  rose  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  The  scarcity  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  acceptance  by  cus¬ 
tomers  of  semi-self  service  at  times, 
however,  tended  to  reduce  the  sell¬ 
ing  salary  ratio,  with  the  result  that 
the  figure  5.9%  was  developed  in 
contrast  to  5.1%  in  1942  and  6.2% 
in  1941.  These  should  be  compared 
with  6.6%  in  1939  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  various  war-time  influences 
on  an  expense  usually  considered  as 
having  rather  a  fixed  ratio  of  sales 
income. 

The  1943  Delivery  Expense, 
0.7%,  w'as  exactly  one-half  of  the 
comparable  figure  for  the  year  1939. 

The  so-called  fixed  and  semi-fixed 
ex[x?nses  in  the  .\dministrative  and 


Occupancy  groups  also  felt  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  war  time  expansion  in 
sales  and  by  their  decline  contribu¬ 
ted  the  sharp  decrease  in  total  ex¬ 
pense  from  1942. 

Net  Results 

Previous  profit  records  for  the 
store  as  a  whole  were  surpassed  by 
the  1943  figure  as  previously  noted, 
10.2%.  The  1942  net  result,  7.5% 
of  sales,  was  exceeded  by  more  than 
one-third  by  the  typical  store.  Jtist 
what  percent  of  these  operating 
jtrofits  could  be  retained  for  divi¬ 
dends  or  for  surplus  accumulation 
is  difficult  to  state  by  reason  of  the 
widely  varying  tax-influencing  situ¬ 
ations  existing  between  stores. 
Moreo\er,  the  carry-back  and  carry¬ 
forward  provisions  in  the  present 
tax  system  tend  to  influence  the  tax 
lV>r  one  year  by  five  years’  operating 
results.  But  it  is  safe  to 'say  that 
from  70‘’p  to  75%,  of  the  typical 
store’s  net  earnings  in  1943  consti¬ 
tutes  the.  Federal  Ciovernment’s 
share. 

Summary 

Under  the  impact  of  various  war 
time  influences  Department  Store 
:»nd  Specialty  .-\pparel  Store  opera¬ 
tions  in  1943  were  extremely  fav¬ 
orable  in  many  respects.  \Vhether 
any  considerable  part  of  these  gains 
(an  be  held  in  a  period  of  reduced 
Itusiness  activity  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  the  most  part  these  gains  have 
resulted  from  a  vast  iticrease  in  con¬ 
sumer  expendable  inctjine  occur¬ 
ring  simultaneously  with  a  lower 
than  normal  available  supply  of 
civilian  goods.  Operating  econo¬ 
mies  have  been  instituted  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  available  man  jjower  was 
limited,  and  partly  because  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  restrictions.  But  the  year 
gave  retailing  ample  opportunity 
to  display  its  patriotism,  to  take  its 
part  on  the  home  front.  I’his  it  did 
through  vast  expenditures  to  pro¬ 
mote  War  Savings,  Recruiting  and 
the  various  Funds  for  war  relief, 
and  through  its  own  investments  in 
government  securities.  .\nd  w'ithal 
the  net  result  was  a  fat  reward  to  be 
shared  with  the  government  on 
about  to  basis,  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  going  to  (Cont.  on  page  55) 


Ititensiiied  Sales  Training 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

enors.  The  piece  was  well  written 
by  a  professional  playwright,  skill¬ 
fully  acted  by  amateur  players  se¬ 
lected  from  the  store  staff,  and 
enthusiastically  receivecF  by  the 
salespeople.  This  little  play  cor¬ 
rected  the  practice  of  saying  to  a 
customer,  “Shall  I  send  this?’’ 

Others  are  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  each  designed  to  demonstrate 
some  wartime  basic  principle  of 
selling,  always  emphasizing  the 
point  of  courtesy.  “Courtesy,”  said 
the  store  manager  responsible  for 
these  plays,  “is  the  lubricant  that 
keeps  the  wheels  of  business  re¬ 
volving  without  friction— and  it 
doesn't  cost  a  cent.” 

“It  is  very  difficult,”  said  one 
training  director,  “to  overcome  the 
general  indifferences  of  salespeople 
today.  W’e  recently  have  had  a 
Better  Selling  Campaign  with  ser¬ 
vice  shoppings,  information  on 
better  selling  in  both  service  meet¬ 
ings  and  merchandise  meetings, 
and  with  service  awards  to  the 
people  receiving  good  service  shop¬ 
pings.” 

Wartime  Selling 

The  stepped-up  activity  of  train¬ 
ing  departments  is  indicated  by 
the  consistent  meetings  stores  are 
holding  on  wartime  selling.  Clerks 
are  instructed  to  suggest  similar 
articles  when  the  ones  requested 
arc  not  in  stock  and  are  shown 
how  to  keep  customers  from  going 
sonuMvherc  else  to  get  the  exact 
item  they  seek,  .\lternate  merchan¬ 
dise  is  an  important  subject  in  the 
selling  program  of  today.  New 
groups  are  addressed  by  the  train¬ 
ing  director.  The  selling  staff  is 
being  instructed  and  reviewed  on 
store  organization,  policy,  and  his¬ 
tory;  more  than  usual  attention  is 
being  given  to  subjects  of  store  lay¬ 
out,  rules,  employee  service  activi¬ 
ties.  and  store  service  standards. 
With  a  view  to  better  salesmanship, 
the  fundamentals  of  selling  arc 
taken  up  in  detail  and  a  constant 
check  is  made  on  salespeople  to 
see  that  they  are  following  instruc¬ 
tions  and  store  standards. 

To  overcome  the  indifferent  sell¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  leading  stores  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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her  Ironi  listening  as  avidly  to  soap 
operas  as  she  used  to. 

But  the  appliance  retailer  should 
give  little  time  to  trying  to  visual¬ 
ize  marvels  ot  merchandise  which 
are  still  in  the  laboratory  stage. 
He  should  keep  in  mind  that  al¬ 
though  lie  plans  to  stock  more 
than  a  score  of  diverse  appliances, 
ranging  from  refrigerators  to  toast¬ 
ers  and  back  again  to  radios,  it  is 
silly  for  him  to  be  concerned  at 
this  time  with  speculation  con¬ 
cerning  size,  color  and  mcxlel.  He 
must  keep  his  job  simple  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  himself  as  a  retailer 
of  devices  that  prcKluce  heat,  cold, 
power,  light,  sound. 

Thousands  cif  manufacturers  are 
seeking  to  discover  public  attitude 
toward  postwar  purchases.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  manufacturers, 
or  prospective  manufacturers,  .of 
appliances.  Day  and  night  great 
armies  of  questioners,  mostly 
women,  are  busy  in  every  part  of 
the  country  asking  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Konsumer  whether  she  will  buy  an 
ironer,  a  dishwasher  and  a  score  of 
other  appliances  as  soon  as  they 
again  l)ecome  available.  Usually 
these  itinerant  cjuestioners  are  part 
of  the  start  of  a  market  research 
organization,  whose  central  ofiice 
tabulates  the  answers  and  forwards 
them  to  its  client,  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Written  Inquiries 

Supplementing  these  oral  inquir¬ 
ies  are  full-page  ads  in  periodicals 
by  which  manufacturers,  willing  to 
offer  a  free  “guide”  and  perhaps 
an  opportunity  to  “Win  Prizes  of 
S25,  .'JIO,  S5  by  Submitting  Your 
Postwar  Ideas”,  are  enabled  to  get 
answers  to  hundreds  of  questions 
concerning  postwar  products.  Such 
inquiries  as: 

“What  kind  of  extra  equipment 
do  you  expect  to  buy?  Please 
check.”  There  follows  a  lengthy 
list  of  electrical  appliances. 

The  cjuestions  are  simple.  But 
there  are  a  hundred  other  ques¬ 
tions,  about  everything  from  life 
insurance  to  “your  pet  hobby”,  and 
“your  pet  hate”;  about  “gravity 
warm  air  heating”  Venetian  blinds, 
the  bin-fed  stoker,  glass  block,  roofs 
and  insulation,  and  a  series  of  ab¬ 
stract  questions  that  start  with  “Do 


you  believe  that  homes  today  are 
unnecessarily  large  and  expensive?” 

The  assembling  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  (much  of  it  not  reliable,  of 
course)  is  thoroughly  logical.  It  is 
a  phenomenon  currently  notable 
only  for  its  unprecedented  popu¬ 
larity.  For  there  is  nothing  new 
about  such  customer  research. 
Years  ago  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  were  accustomed  to  send¬ 
ing  out  tons  of  questionnaires  to 
car-owners.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  the 
plane  industry  has  grown  to  giant 
size:  already  the  value  of  its  plants 
and  equipment  exceeds  the  billions 
represented  by  automobile  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities.  We  all  know 
that  many  manufacturers  of  air¬ 
planes  and  automobiles  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  appliances  come  post¬ 
war.  So  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
for  a  moment  how  much  Ijenefit  the 
automobile  manufacturers  were 
accustomed  to  derive  from  the  acres 
of  consumer  tjuestionnaires  with 
which  they  used  to  blanket  the 
country. 

Results  Not  Used 

They  asked  Kenneth  Konsumer 
about  “no-draft  ventilation”,  “knee- 
action  wheels”,  streamlining  and 
free-wheeling.  But  they  paid  little 
attention  to  Ken’s  answers.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  wanted  a  lower-priced 
car.  He  wanted  safety  and  economy, 
greater  visibility.  Until  just  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harlxir  he  was  given  a 
bigger,  faster  car  with  decreased 
visibility!  The  engineers  worked 
liard  on  devising  ever-flashier  ar¬ 
rangements  of  lamps,  grilles  and 
instrument  panels  that  would  throw 
every  older  car  into  obsolescence. 
The  new  car  models  that  came  out 
a  few  months  after  Pearl  Harlx)r 
dripped  with  flashy  chromium- 
like  the  result  of  a  boy’s  last  greedy 
dive  into  the  cracker  barrel. 

\Vanting  safety  and  economy,  the 
public  got  neither.  It  got  the 
stream-lined  car,  so  effective  from 
the  standpoint  of  obsolescence.  -Ml 
the  lines  of  such  a  car  turn  out,  it 
is  to  be  observed.  Therefore  easier 
to  manufacture,  requiring  only  a 
few  operations  to  stamp  it  out.  But 
lines  that  turn  in,  that  would  help 
operation  or  speed,  are  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  streamlining 
stamping  machine. 
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America  has  adopted  a  plan  said 
to  be  a  new  idea  in  department 
store  management.  Formerly,  a 
department  was  run  by  a  section 
manager.  This  plan  has  now  been 
abandoned  and  the  department  is 
broken  down  intd  squads  of  eight. 
Each  squad  is  headed  by  a  service 
captain,  a  smart  clerk  who  is  a 
working  supervisor.  She  possesses 
not  only  selling  ability  but  the 
faculty  of  imparting  information. 
Her  duties  are  to  sponsor  new  em¬ 
ployees,  introduce  them  to  others 
in  the  department,  help  them  to 
ftecome  familiar  with  the  stock,  and 
instruct  them  in  selling  methods. 
She  watches  them  closely  and 
checks  on  their  performance.  Hav¬ 
ing  one  f>erson  resjxinsible  for 
eight  makes  possible  much  closer 
and  more  individual  attention,  and 
the  results  are  proving  better  than 
under  the  former  method. 

This  system  of  operation  also 
calls  for  a  junior  service  captain  for 
each  squad.  Her  responsibilities 
are  to  open  the  department:  do  the 
housekeeping,  and  schedule  lunch¬ 
eon  periods  according  to  a  master 
plan  laid  down  by  the  operating 
supervisor.  The  junior  service 
captain  also  balances  the  cash  boxes 
at  night. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  train¬ 
ing,  the  training  director  of  this 
store  said,  “In  any  training  the 
buyer  must  be  the  spearhead.  He 
must  hold  meetings  with  the  sales- 
force,  instruct  them  on  merchan¬ 
dise,  its  specific  selling  points,  and 
how  to  get  these  over  convincingly 
to  the  customer.  The  smart  buyer 
holds  sp>ecial  meetings  with  the 
senior  captains.  “We  are  now  de¬ 
veloping,”  said  he,  “a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  service  captains  on 
dealing  with  people.  In  this  course 
we  will  also  cover  techniques  of 
selling. 

Department  Stores  Wanted 

By  reputable  operators,  wishing  to  pur¬ 
chase  going  businesses,  preferably  with¬ 
out  building.  Willing  to  lease  on  long¬ 
term  basis.  Desire  well  established 
business  with  sales  volume  of  from 
$350,000  upwards,  in  towns  of  20,000  or 
more  population.  All  correspondence  will 
be  held  strictly  confidential.  Address 
Box  18,  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  101  West  31st 
Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


"In  this  store,”  continued  the 
training  director,  “we  find  that 
meetings  and  informal  talks  pay 
big  dividends.  Fhe  tnore  you  take 
people  into  your  confidence  and 
talk  things  over,  the  lietter  the  re¬ 
sults.  In  spite  of  all  the  trouble 
we  are  all  having  with  salespeople, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  appre¬ 
ciate  confidetice  and  responsibility; 
this,  they  feel,  is  an  added  reward 
for  good  work.  Even  today  the  pay 
envelope  alone  is  not  enough.” 

Execittives  are  e.xpecting  in  the 
postwar  era  radical  changes  in 
store  service  as  well  as  vast  im- 
jirovements  in  merchandise. 

“When  wartime  requirements 
cut  oitt  many  of  the  department 
store’s  special  services,”  said  one, 
“management  was  inclined  to  wel¬ 
come  these  restrictions  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  would  become  per¬ 
manent.  But  matty  managers  have 
changed  their  minds,”  he  said. 
“Modern  business,  you  ktiow, 
doesn’t  exist  merelv  on  supplying 
meagre  human  needs. 

Typical  Opinions 

The  opinion  expressed  by  one 
executive  seems  more  or  less  typi¬ 
cal;  “In  our  store,”  this  executive 
said,  “the  jK!rcetuage  of  returned 
merchandise  has  not  increased 
during  the  war  period.  I  think  that 
this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
people  take  what  they  can  get, 
knowing,  in  tnany  cases,  that  ex¬ 
changes  can  not  be  made  to  their 
advantage  because  merchandise  is 
not  available.  Good  salesmanship,” 
he  added,  “has  not  l>een  so  im- 
piortant  during  this  war  period  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  People  know  that  there  won’t 
be  reorders,  that  alternates  must 
be  accepted.  The  reduction  in  de¬ 
liveries  and  pick-ups  of  return 
merchandise  also  have  probably 
influenced  some  people  in  this  re¬ 
spect.” 

Our  interviews  with  training  di¬ 
rectors  disclosed  that  all  are  facing 
practically  the  same  problems  con¬ 
cerning  present  day  help.  Train¬ 
ing  directors  agree  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  salespeople  they  are  now 
forced  to  employ  is  for  the  most 
part  entirely  different  and  inferior 
to  that  which  characterized  the 


former  employee.  “Much  of  the 
present  help  we  have,”  said  one 
training  director,  “  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  normal  times.”  Em¬ 
ployers  are  frank  to  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fault  lies  not  entire¬ 
ly  with  the  salespeople  themselves 
Ix'cause  there  are  contributing 
causes  which  tend  to  destroy  initia¬ 
tive  and  induce  indifference. 

One  training  director,  who  has 
made  an  intensive  study  to  develop 
to  maximum  efficiency  the  avail¬ 
able  material  in  department  store 
selling,  explained  the  situation  in 
this  way:  “The  biggest  urge  that 
most  of  us  have  to  do  a  job  well,” 
she  said,  “is  economic  necessity. 
Most  people  want  to  hold  their 
jobs,  and  in  normal  times  they 
realize  that  in  order  to  do  this 
they  must  make  gtwid.  This  necessi¬ 
ty  is  removed  today.  If  we  let  a 
girl  go  because  of  inefficiency  we 
replace  her  with  another  who  prob¬ 
ably  isn’t  any  better.  Furthermore, 
the  new  girl  would  lack  the  train¬ 
ing  which  we  have  already  given 
the  first  girl  and  which,  in  time, 
might  bear  some  fruitful  results. 
Totlay  we  are  forced  to  lower  our 
standards;  requirements  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  jobs  are  not  what  they 
once  were.  A  salesgirl  w'ith  minor 
education  and  experience  can  now 
get  a  job,  and  in  order  to  hold  the 
job  there  is  not  the  former  incen¬ 
tive  to  make  good. 

“With  a  general  lack  of  incen¬ 
tive  throughout  the  salesforce,”  she 
concluded,  “our  merchandising 
problem  becomes  more  difficult. 

Turnover 

The  turnover  in  department 
store  sales  help  we  learn  is  today 
rather  high,  especially  among  the 
newer  employees.  The  greatest 
loss  in  personnel  occurs  among 
young  women  whose  time  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  store  has  not  l)een  of 
long  standing. 

The  shortage  in  help  has  given 
older  people  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  they  still  have  the 
ability  and  endurance  to  learn  a 
new  line  of  work  and  accomplish 
it  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
the  store. 

One  training  director  said,  “Old¬ 
er  women  have  done  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job.  They  are,  of  course,  slow¬ 
er  to  catch  on;  it  takes  them  longer 
to  learn  and  requires  more  patience 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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make  YOUR  store  the 
best  loved  store  in  town 

lc^<^ 


An  NBC  Recorded  Program 


This  is  the  story  of  a  Humbug  named  Happy 
Born  it  would  seem  without  mammy  or  pappy  .  .  . 

He  has  the  tail  of  a  monkey,  which  fits  him  quite  well .  .  , 
And  the  back  of  a  turtle,  with  a  hard  turtle's  shell .  .  . 

And  the  neck  and  the  head  of  a  freckled  giraffe  . .  . 

The  poor  little  Humbug  makes  everyone  laugh. 

Altho  he's  called  Happy  .  .  .  he's  very  forlorn 
'Cause  he  had  not  one  parent .  ,  .  when  he  was  first  bom. 
Happy  the  Humbug  grows  sadder  each  day. 

For  he  knows  that  Christmas  is  ivell  on  its  way  .  .  . 
And  he  won't  get  presents,  a  suit  or  a  toy  .  .  . 

He's  a  poor,  lonely-hearted,  sad,  parentless  boy. 


and  effort  on  our  part,  but  once 
they  are  through  with  the  training 
they  are  loyal  and  efficient.  “W'hy,” 
said  this  enthusiastic  director,  who 
is  young  herself,  “these  older  j>eo- 
ple  would  rather  die  than  make 
a  mistake!” 

Not  all  training  directors  agree 
on  this  matter  a  hundred  percent, 
howeser.  One,  representing  a  large 
store  in  a  prosperous  community, 
had  this  to  say  almut  older  em¬ 
ployees:  “.Some  of  the  older  people 
are  working  out  all  right  and  I 
would  say  with  our  organization 
the  really  efficient  ones  will  Ije  re¬ 
tained.  However,  in  our  store  we 
have  always  had  a  younger  group 
of  people.  1  believe,  as  long  as 
they  are  available,  there  is  going  to 
l)e  a  preference  for  younger  sales¬ 
people.” 

Expressing  his  views  on  this 
subject,  one  store  manager  said 
that  most  customers  prefer  the 
m(»re  matured  type  of  salesman  be¬ 
cause  he  is  usuallv  more  courteous. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that 
the  wartime  demonstration  of  old¬ 
er  people’s  efficiency  would  change 
the  age  standard  in  future  employ¬ 
ment.  “There  is  so  much  stress  on 
youth  these  days”  said  he,  “begin¬ 
ning  with  the  army  that  we  are  all 
age  conscious.  This  is  sure  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  problems  of  post¬ 
war  employment.” 

All  High  Marks  Surpassed 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Retailers,  who  looking  ahead  to 
the  period  following  the  war,  know 
that  theirs  is  a  selling  function  and 
that  the  better  their  service  is  per¬ 
formed  the  more  jobs  there  will  be 
for  their  customers.  Retailers  l<M)k 
hark  to  1943  and  to  1942  as  being 
interesting  experiences,  profitable 
experiences,  but  contributing  little 
of  value  to  the  science  or  art  of  the 
craft  that  will  be  useful  in  the  post¬ 
war  years.  Even  the  so-called  econo¬ 
mies  as  a  result  of  limiting  services 
to  the  customer  hold  no  promise  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  distribu¬ 
tion  process,  or  strengthening  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country. 
Retailing  is  essentially  a  selling  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  any  sercice  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  sales  has  its  place  in  the 
economics  of  distribution. 


"Happy  the  Humbug”  , . .  that 

fanciful  story  of  a  fantastic  animal 
creation  ...  is  an  NBC  recorded  pro¬ 
gram  that’s  your  show  on  your  local 
station  .  . .  ready  to  go  on  the  air  for 
your  store  before  Christmas.  “Happy” 
is  the  most  powerful  Christmas  tie-in 
ever  offered  in  radio  history  for  Toys 
and  Children's  Gifts. 

“Happy”  and  his  friends . . .  Himky 
the  Monkey,  The  Pink  Elephant,  The 
Bum  Steer,  TTie  Cock  and  The  Bull — 
are  portrayed  by  an  impressive  list 
of  prominent  radio  voices  with  Budd 
Hulick(of  Stoopnagel  and  Budd  fame) 
heading  the  superb  cast. 

According  to  the  radio  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram,  “  'Happy 
the  Humbug'  deserves  to  become  more 
than  a  short  transcribed  series  for  the 
holidays.  It  has  a  delicious  wit,  a  sharp 


satire,  and  a  wonderful  gentleness." 

You’ll  find  this  magnificent  series 
of  twelve  16-minute  broadcasts  chock 
full  of  appeal.  Run  it  on  any  pre- 
Christmas  schedule  you  choose.  NBC 
recommends  a  3-a-week  schedule  for 
four  weeks  preceding  Christmas.  Mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  and  promotion 
stimts  go  with  the  show.  Series  will 
continue  after  Christmas  as  a  year- 
roimd  program  sold  in  13-week  imits. 

Stores  broadcasting  “Happy  the 
Humbug”  last  year  tell  us  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  their  experience  ever  attracted 
more  attention  .  .  .  produced  more 
good  will  or  better  results.  Young 
sprouts  eat  it  up.  (Grown-ups,  too.) 
Ask  your  local  station  to  audition 
“Happy  the  Humbug”  for  you.  Or 
write  direct  for  audition  records,  rates, 
availability  and  full  details. 
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Television  Pitfalls  Retailers  Must  Heed 

[Cnnlinned  from  pnge  23) 


or  (2)  You  buy  the  “canned  prod¬ 
uct”  or  services  from  an  accredited 
independent  television  organiza¬ 
tion. 

If  you  elect  to  create  your  own 
television  department,  it  means 
venturing  into  a  new  and  compli¬ 
cated  field,  as  well  as  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  prrKluction  de¬ 
partment  not  too  unlike  that  of  a 
Hollywood  studio.  That  presup¬ 
poses  familiarization  with  casting 
agencies,  direcu>rs,  producers  and 
the  development  of  professional 
talent.  It  also  means  equipment, 
cameramen,  musicians,  electricians, 
technicians,  writers,  script  clerks, 
as  well  as  all  the  unions  covering 
each  craft.  Add  them  all  together 
and  it  means  a  staggering  expense, 
jierhaps  completely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  values  gained.  Re¬ 
member  also,  that  motion  picture 
talent  scotits.  ever  on  the  alert  for 
new  and  photogenic  faces,  will  with 
their  own  ample  pockets,  l>e  in  a 
position  to  lure  away  to  the  studios, 
the  very  pr-ople  you  have  devel¬ 
oped.  It’s  not  a  roseate  picture 
we’re  painting,  hut  it  does  look 
facts  in  the  face. 

.Accordingly,  fact  number  two— 
buying  “canned”  television,  or  en¬ 
gaging  the  services  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  television  organization  —  be¬ 
comes  THE  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  your  television*  plans. 
Fortunately,  many  such  agencies 
are  already  in  the  making.  The 
possibilities  are  that  eventually 
they  will  serve  your  television  needs 
in  the  same  expert  manner  as  the 
present  accredited  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  serve  their  clients. 


fully  used  by  progressive  book¬ 
publishing  houses  and  the  enlight¬ 
ened  heads  of  motion  picture  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  departments. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  use  of 
“live  talent”  may  create  a  star  sys¬ 
tem  of  its  own,  which  means  that 
video  audiences  may  eventually 
want  to  know  as  much  about  the 
television  talent  as  they  do  about 
movie  stars.  This  means  a  personal 
publicity  approach  much  in  the 
manner  found  successful  by  motion 
picture  publicists.  It  will  entail 
press  books  or  brochures  devt)ted 
to  articles  and  features  concerning 
the  cast,  director,  producer  and 
writers.  That  means  biographical 
stories,  articles  on  the  casts  hob¬ 
bies,  their  ideas  on  life,  how'  they 
got  into  television,  why  they  prefer 
it  to  stage,  screen  or  radio,  aspects 
on  their  home  life,  their  ideas  on 
romance,  children,  marriage,  etc. 
It  means  fan-mail,  distribution  of 
photographs,  specially  prepared 
newspaper  stories,  mats,  personal 
appearances  in  the  department 
store  with  all  its  attendant  pro¬ 
motional  build-up.  It  means  mail¬ 
ing  of  television  broadcasting 
schedules  to  all  your  customer  ac¬ 
counts.  else  how  can  you  expect  to 
inform  and  gain  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  video  audience?  Yes,  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  all  these 
factors  into  department  store  tele¬ 
vision  will  open  new  horizons  for 
your  wide-awake  and  creative  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Television  Department 

Nor  do  the  changes  stop  there. 
The  adoption  of  television  will 


on  television  talent  and  product, 
create  interesting  highlights  on 
production,  dramatize  facts  about 
store  personalities  and  know  how 
to  integrate  all  of  these  elements 
into  the  program.  Your  Director 
of  Television  .Advertising  has  a  big 
and  interesting  job  cut  out  for  him¬ 
self  ...  or  herself.  ' 

Creative  Personnel  Needed 
A'es,  bringing  the  department 
store  into  your  customer’s  homes 
via  fashion  shows,  lessons  on  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  talks  on  trends 
iti  style  by  famous  designers,  model¬ 
ling,  demonstrations  on  make-up 
and  cosmetics  and  myriad  other 
tele-video  ixtssibilities,  does  repre¬ 
sent  a  millenium  in  department 
store  advertising  .  .  .  but  most 
important  to  remember  NOW  is 
the  development  f)f  a  creatixe  mer¬ 
chandising  personnel  which  will  l)e 
(ptalilied  and  prepared  to  handle 
effettivelv  the  new  but  potent  tele¬ 
vision  infant  when  it  arrives. 

The  Changing  Market 

fCotiiitiurd  from  payi,(’  1.')) 

war,  mill  productive  capacity  on 
civilian  goods  would  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30%  to  35%  above  pre- 
xvar  levels.  He  pointed  out  that 
every  war  in  which  this  country 
has  engaged  has  led  inevitably  to 
vastly  increased  production  facili¬ 
ties. 

He  reiterated  his  belief  that  this 
expanded  production  xvill  l)e  a 
challenge  to  retailers  to  so  gear 
their  advertising,  promotion  and 
selling  techniques  that  this  enor¬ 
mously  increased  output  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  and  full  employment  real- 


Promotional  Change 

The  advent  of  television  will 


mean  the  probable  inauguration 
also  of  department  store  Directors 
of  Television  .Advertising.  The 


ized. 

On  the  subject  of  government 
surplus  merchandise,  Mr.  Hahn 


undoubtedly  bring  in  its  wake  a 
drastic  and  perhaps  revolutionary 
change  in  the  presently  accepted 
practices  of  department  store  sales 
promotion.  It  envisions  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  publicization  and  promotion 
as  well  as  radical  departures  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  use  of  “live  talent” 
points  immediately  to  an  animate 
rather  than  inanimate  appeal.  In 
this  respect,  the  publicitv  and  ad¬ 
vertising  approach  will  approxi¬ 
mate  that  now  being  so  success- 


head  of  this  department  will  have 
to  be  a  multi-faceted  executive  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gifts  of  showman¬ 
ship  and  sales  promotion,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  public  relations-wise 
and  advertising-conscious.  He  will 
have  to  coordinate  and  counsel 
with  executive  heads,  buyers,  de¬ 
signers,  display  and  department 
heads— he  will  have  to  translate  and 
articulate  the  selling  message  into 
screen  material.  He  will  have  to 
prepare  effective  ads  and  publicity 


promised  that  a  poll  of  retailers 
would  soon  be  taken— to  learn  if 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  help 
in  the  proper  handling  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  these  enormous  surpluses. 

Mr.  Hahn  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  through  Mr.  E.  L.  Olrich, 
w'ho  is  in  charge  of  consumer  goods 
disposal  for  the  government,  will 
soon  ask  for  specialized  assistance 
in  this  huge  task,  and  urged  that 
retailers  be  prepared  and  willing 
to  render  this  much  needed  help. 
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